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THE USE AND ABUSE OF TALENTS. 





SAUL OF TARSUS AND NAPOLEON. 





In this fair and noble creation, where variety is unbounded and 
individuality stamped upon every thing, whether physical or intellec- 
tual, there appear at intervals men whose strong energies and mighty 
minds prove that they were formed not only to bless or curse the 
land in which they dwell, and to dazzle mankind during the brief 
period of their mortal existence, but to stamp their impress upon a 
world, and to be held up as beacons to guide or warn all future gene- 
rations. He who is the source of thought, from whom the most bril- 
liant human intellect is but a feeble emanation, a ray of the sun’s 
light, bestows these powers, and leaves their possessors in a measure 
free to use them either for good or evil; setting before them how- 
ever the rich rewards intended for the diligent, and the fearful pun- 
ishments reserved for those who with the miser bury their talents, or 
with the prodigal ‘ waste them in riotous living.’ The strong bias to 
evil which belongs to our corrupt nature too often leads to the per- 
version of Gop’s most precious gifts; and thus intellect, the distin- 
guishing mark between man and the brute creation, the connecting 
link between man and his Creator, is by many turned as a keen 
weapon against Him who bestowed it, and exhausts itself in fruitless 
efforts to disprove his existence or subvert his authority. There are 
however those who knowing the value of the treasure committed to 
their trust, and feeling their deep responsibility for its proper employ- 
ment, burn with an ardent desire to expend their intellectual wealth 
for the glory of Him who has so enriched them, and who will well 
repay their labor and devotion. 


Saut of Tarsus was a choice specimen of human nature: his 
kingly intellect has rarely found an equal, his powerful energies have 
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never linen wurpaseed ere his hits was Sundeanail from here ere 
his heart had been purified from the grossness of earthly passion, or 
his human pride had bowed down before the loftiness of the Mosr 
Hien, he devoted his activity and strength to what he believed to be 
the right, for in persecuting even unto death the lowly followers of the 
lowly” Jesus, he ‘ verily thought that he was doing Gop service :’ in- 
deed the misdirected zeal of Saul of Tarsus teaches us how infinitely 
important it is not only to press vigorously onward, but to be sure that 
progress is made in the right direction. The unflinching severity 
which the agony and death of the holy Stephen could not unnerve, 
the burning zeal which sought to crush the Church of Curist, the 
firmness of purpose which ‘ haling men and women’ drew them forth 
to judgment and to martyrdom, if left to their own unchecked and 
unguided strength would have been as scathing flames to consume 
and annihilate ; but the treasures contained in this chosen vessel were 
not destined to be thus lavished in the service of the Prince of Dark- 
ness; for the glowing affections of such a heart there was but one 
worthy object. While on his way to Damascus, commissioned to de- 
stroy, Saul of Tarsus was suddenly arrested in his course by a voice 
of Atmicuty power. The spirit of truth descended to dispel the 
dark clouds of error, the spirit of love to overcome the hardness of 
the unrenewed heart, the spirit of humility to bring down each high 
imagination and self-exalting thought; and he who was thus checked 
in his stern career ‘was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision ;’ 
but sinking to the earth, and casting the crown of his pride at the 
feet of the very Being whose followers he had come forth to blast 
and destroy, he exclaimed from the depths of an humbled heart, ‘ Lorp 
what wilt iteon have me todo? 

* The pure and lofty character of Paul the apostle was the fruit of 
this work of Gop’s most Holy Spirit upon the heart of Saul of Tarsus. 
He whose high intellectual powers had been cultivated by the hand 
of an able master and invigorated by active exercise, now brought 
his al] —the strength of his powerful reason, the force of his noble 
eloquence, the beauty of his chastened imagination, the fervor of his 
clowing heart — and laid them like the royal cifts of gold,and frankin- 
cense, and mytth at the feet of the holy Jesus. 

In the e inspired story of his after life, who can read without emotion 
of the perfect self-renunciation which was the peculiar characteristic 
of St. Paul? Crucifying the flesh, he devoted himself body, soul 
and spirit to the service of his Lonp, and rejoic ed in Him who had 

called him to these ‘abundant labors.’ ‘in weariness and paintulness, 
in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness,’ he pressed onward, exerting every energy of his power- 
ful nature to spread through a perishing world the knowledge of an 
all-sufficient Saviour; setting his foot upon the powers of earth, the 
prize for which he contended was an imperishable crown ; deaf to 
the syren voice of pleasure, but thirsting for the rich welodies of 
Heaven, he was caught up into paradise and heard unspeakable words 
which ‘itis not law ful for a man to utter ;’ refusing to yield even to 
the sweet claims of friendship and affection, he replied to those who 
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would have turned him from the rugged pathway which led to the 
attainment of a martyr’s crown: ‘ What mean ye to weep and to 
break mine heart? for I am ready not to be bound only, but also to 
die at Jerusalem for the name of the Loxrp Jesus.’ 

With a manly courage he met every danger, and faced every foe ; 
with a heavenly wisdom he confounded the subtle, and convinced the 
unbelieving ; and although with lowliest humility he spake of himself 
as the ‘chief of sinners,’ he yet seemed constrained before he as- 
cended to take possession of his waiting throne to give his own testi- 
mony to the energy of mind and fidelity of heart with which his 
work had been accomplished. ‘I have fought a good fight,’ he ex- 
claims, ‘ I have finished my course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness which the Lorp, the 
tighteous Judge, shall give me at that day.’ 

What nobler pattern save one can we set before us than that of 
the holy Paul? What merely human being ever better improved 
the talents committed to his care, or devoted himself to the highest 
and noblest objects with more earnest zeal and untiring energy ? 
Would each in his measure emulate this bright example, and re- 
nouncing every thought of self bring his al/, whether it be treasured 
hoards of gold and jewels, or but two poor mites, so it be his ail, and 


expend it freely and wisely for the glory of Gop, and the good of 


man, how would the sterile desert blossom as the rose, and the 
parched earth be refreshed and watered, asthe garden of the Lorn! 


Years, ages, centuries, had rolled away, when another master 
spirit appeared upon earth. Placed in the middie rank of society, 
he yet seemed born to command, and was early recognised among 
his fellows as the guiding mind, Living at a period of most extra- 
ordinary confusion, when infernal spirits seemed to have taken pos- 
session of fair and beautiful France, and made it their home, their 
hattle-field and dwelling-place ; where every preéxisting institution 
was overthrown, and Christianity herself derided, despised, and de- 
nied; Napoleon Bonaparte, with resistless power, seized upon the 
strange and conflicting elements by which he was surrounded, and 
constructed for himself a lofty throne, and most extended empire. 
Nation after nation was brought under his dominion; crowns and 
sceptres were his play-things; his renown filled the earth, and men 
trembled at the name of one whose iron-frame shrank from no 
fatigue ; whose indomitable soul dreaded no danger; whose heart 
of steel melted not at human suffering; whose lavish hand spared 
neither blood nor treasure to accomplish his designs ; who ruthlessly 
tore away the tender chords of affection, and at the voice of stern 
ambition, even startled from her resting place in iis own bosom the 
only dove which had ever made her nest there, and condemned him- 
self to a cheerless and solitary grandeur ; and thus, dwelling in his 
gorgeous palace of ice, he could feed upon the thought of his great- 
ness.and renown, while the heart that had trusted him lay bleeding 
at his feet. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, like the sainted Paul, was endowed with 
lofty powers ; but the talents taken from the rich treasury of Heaven, 
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and intrusted to him for improvement and increase, were debased 
by being employed for earthly purposes and selfish ends. The un- 
tiring energy of the holy Apostle fainted not, as he passed through 
perils by sea and land, pointing out the road to eternal life, and 
urging men to press onw ard in its steep and rugged pathway. The 
same “quality in the warrior was engaged in leading his fellow- 
creatures to scenes of carnage and death. The one ‘ endured hard- 
ness as a good soldier of Jesus Curist;’ the other braved fatigue 
and danger to obtain universal empire over men; the one crucified 
the flesh and sacrificed human affections to promote the glory and 
win the favor of his Lorp; the other cast out all softer feelings, and 
tore away the clinging tendrils of his heart, that he might sacrifice 
all other passions upon the altar of his insatiable ambition. The one 
trode upon the pomp and grandeur of earth as toys unworthy the regard 
of an immortal spirit; the other enshrined them in his heart of 
hearts, and made them the gods of his idolatry. The one submitted 
to be looked upon as the ‘ off. scouring of all things ;’ the other sought 
supreme dominion. The one rebuked the vices, shared the anguish, 
pitied the weakness, and strengthened the hearts of his brethren, 
and in his widely-diffused, yet tender sympathy, became ‘all things 
to all men;’ the other, renouncing human fellowship, made himself 
the centre of his thoughts'and ends. The far-seeing vision of the one 
glanced over ae and aimed at the ever-increasing expansion of 
his faculties and affections ; the eagle eye of the other sought a fame 
wide as the earth’s limits, and enduring as time; but was closed to 
the prospect of unbounded space and never- ending duration. The 
one aspired-to a heavenly throne —a diadem of clustering stars; the 
other sought a crown of earthly glory—a sceptre of temporal power. 
As the close of life drew on, with what different sensations must 
those two immortal beings have awaited its ¢ appr oach! One looking 
forward, the other backwar d; one dwelling in thought upon his 
mansion of rest, the green pastures and still waters where his worn 
and weary soul would find a sure repose, and feasting his mind’s eye 
with coming scenes of unimaginable beauty, and his ear with the 
harping of many harps, and the joyous welcome of those who would 
crown with woe hands the hero of so many well-fought fields, and 
the clad ‘ well done’ of his Lorp, and waiting e: igerly - yet patiently 
for the unbarring of the golden portals, for the laying aside his faded 
garments, and putting on the robes of grace and purity and life ; the 
other chained to a rock, with the vulture of disappointed ambition 
gnawing at his vitals, looking back upon his lost dominion, his throne 
in ruins, his sifeesione stifled, his subjects ruled by cone of other 
blood; listening to the voice of a reproving conscience and the wail 
of agony asc ending from his many fields of carnage; humbled by 
the littleness of those who ruled this once mighty tuler ; and thus 
awaiting death. Let us hope that the voice of power which arrested 
Saul of Tarsus in his wild career made itself heard too in this lion- 
heart before the chain was broken which bound the immortal spirit to 
its mortal dwelling, saying ‘ Peace, be still!’ to its fierce passions, 
and awakening more lofty desires, a purer hope, a strong, undying, 
holy Farru. 
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In observing the career of these athletic spirits, we cannot but 
perceive that while one presses earnestly and steadily onward, with 


hand outstretched to grasp the prize, the other has mistaken the goal ne 
and been lured from the straight path by a glittering bauble dropped 5 
from the hand of one who is ever watching for his prey, and who even ‘int 

attempted to win the homage of the high and holy One by showing i . 


him ‘ the kingdoms of this world and the glory of them.’ He in his 1 
mighty strength resisted, but the weaker creature yielded to the se- 


duction; and how fleeting were the glories which he won! His "| 
pomp and power have passed away ; ‘ dust has returned to its kin- it 
dred dust, and the spirit unto Gop who gave it,’ and we know no . 
more ; but in the track of light left by the ‘ chariot of fire and horses 4 
of fire’ by which the sainted Paul ascended, we can almost see his aid Ti 
onward path from one degree of glory to another, throughout the oo Oe & 
circling ages of eternity. ait" 
Now which example is most worthy of emulation? Shall the . 1. 


glowing exhortations and steadfast life of the victorious apostle pre- 
vail on “those who are yet in the battle-field to strain every nerve for 
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conquest, having the eye fixed upon a heavenly prize? or shall the a 
hungering for this world’s fading splendor lead them to follow the f 


track of him who, after attaining the height of earthly glory, has rath 
passed away, and left nothing behind him but the name of Naroiron 
BonaAPaRTE 2 
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STANZAS ON A PORTRAIT. 


Wortp! I turn mine eyes from thee, 
‘Thy dreams of California gold ; 
And with devoted ecstasy iM 

A scene of present bliss behold: 
For Beauty’s smile, her Parian brow, 
And loveliness, inspire me now ! 






By that look there is a thought, 
‘ Half mystified from mortal sight ; 
By some creative impulse wrought, 
Imagination veiled from light! 
And I would give a world to know, 
oth it token joy or wo? 















I am spell-bound ; for that look 
In life could waken up the fire 
Of high ambition ; scorn to brook 
A tyrant’s thraldom ; and inspire 
The warrior and the bard to brave wi 
Peril to win thee —or a grave! 
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Still there is a gentleness 
Awakening « milder strain ; 4 
Those lips which now each other press ; 
Could in their pressure soften pain,: 
And chase away all worldly care — 
An angel’s smile is beaming there ! 
New-York, February, 1349. 
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PLANETARY DIALOGUE. 





BY LUcIcS s£. SMITH. 


Tue hours had circied the busy earth, 
The king of day sought his western bed, 
Obsequious clouds at his bidding stepped forth 
With gold and with crimson to curtain his head ; 
And now, as the light of his chamber grew dim, 
Till blown out for his majesty’s special repose, 
The world thought with no more concern upon him, 
Unless now and then his dread majesty’s nose 
Chanced to wake up the mountains and woods with a snore, 
Portending, the wise thought, a terrible shower. 


But his sleep was too heavy to trouble them long, 
And the couriers of Night, being sure of the fact, 
Ordered out the black carriage, which trundled along 
On the firmament’s broad and shadowy tract, 
Announcing to all the approach of their lord 
With retinue sable, in silence profound: 
Then the autocrat spoke his imperial word, 
And sudden there broke on the darkness around 
His million stars, through his empire beaming, 
And comets wide their meteor banners streaming. 


Of the principal courtiers that honored his state 
A bright one? had wandered to regions unknown ; 
One’s curtains were drawn as his car drove elate,® 
Without excellent spectacles witnessed by none ; 
But four, in full dress, drove openly on 
In the gaze of the multitude thronging below, 
Lending lustre unwonted to Night’s dusky throne, 
And setting the firmament ‘all of a glow?’ 
Those who saw it inquired, in a-rapt admiration, 
What occasioned this wondrous illumination ? 


There was Jupiter, chief of the peerage of Night, 

With his four brilliant stars, and his ribbons® to match, 
There was Mars, a choleric, bloody old knight, 

Always ready for battle, and ‘ up to the scratch ; 
His grandfather, Saturn, (a blade in his day, 

Who had turned all his family into the street,) 
Bejewelled and ringed, in his bravest array, 

Came out with the rest his liege monarch to greet ; 
Also Venus, the belle of all seasons; between us, 
The court were all moonshine without the said Venus. 


1 THosE who are observant of celestial phenomena, or of the newspapers, may recollect that 
an unusual number of planets have been visible during the past winter. 

2 Mercury, not visible. 

3 HERSCHELL, Visible only through a telescope. 





4 Hrs satellites. 


° His belts. 
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Tae four maids of honor were not left behind, Mit 
Ceres, Paiuas and Vesta, and chief of them, Juno ; 
Bit their ladyship's office the fair ones confined 
Somewhat in the rear, as undoubtedly you know. 
To spare farther description, the chronicles show 


Rane inn ie ca Ee 


That seldom, if ever, the court of old Night ane 
Has displayed to the gaze of his subjects below Ti 


A pageant so wondrous, so dazzlingly bright. 
The procession moved on, majestic and slow, 
’ 
While the spheres discoursed music harmonious and low. ea 


But hark! a deep voice; O, how thrilling its notes! 
Like A®olian melody, hushes all heaven, 


The soul of all music, the gush of sweet thoughts, ‘6 
A whisper of joy to the firmament given! 

All eyes to the west were admiringly bent, ' “i 
Where, gliding along in full beauty and power, 1 

Fair Venus, erect in her chariot, lent alt 
‘The charm of her presence to crown the glad hour i | 

Of imperial revelry. ‘Thus she addressed ; a 

Her brave cousin Mars, whose towering crest } . 

She saw grimly flashing some leagues to the west : t Te 


* Well met, my cousin, once again ! : 
Where in the universe hast been ? 4 
°T is many a night and many a day ie 


Since last I saw thy waving plume, ‘ “ii 


And a long, lonely, weary way, 
In solitude and silent gloom, ‘ 
I’ve wandered through the boundless sky, t 


Longing, but all in vain, for thee. 


My path was paved with starry light, if 

But what is day, and what is night? yean’: Weal 
Where every face is strange to me, i) 

And where no voice is heard to bless, i 


All heaven is but a wilderness! 



















‘ Time was, ere we were called away a 
Up to our destined sphere above, nae 
*T was ours amid the flowers to play, Te 


Or on the sounding sands to rove. 
Canst thon forget one sunny hour, 
Soon darkened to tempestuous night, 
Jtrembled at the ocean’s power, 
Thou chided my infantile fright ? 





Nil 
mat Nome . 
Ps 


‘ Wherefore from thy mother flee, al 

Fair daughter of the briny sea?” giv 

Now, after so long absence met, pai) PRs 
Why do thy chariot-wheels delay ? if Heals 


Thy coursers in the race are fleet, hs 
"T is Venus calls thee — haste away "’ 


Tiere was silence. Mars waved his towering crest, eer’ Caaaee 


‘ : oat 

As his chariot drove o’er the star-paved road, ‘al 

And thus the brave knight his fair cousin addressed, Be 
As a chivalrous warrior undoubtedly should: ite Re 






‘ Fair Queen of Love! I bless the voice alii 
Whose kindly words my coming greet ; a 
Once bidden, 1 ’ve no other choice Cate 
Than to obey commands so sweet. | 
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Forget thee! ’t was my liveliest dread 
That when far absent from thy sight 
My form had from thy memory fled, 
Like the day’s dying light! 
Oft, coursing o’er the farthest verge 
Of Night’s domain, where dreary waves 
Of desert light unshadowed surge, 
I’ve envied the most abject slaves 
Whose base employ lends bliss so high 
As toiling underneath thine eye. 
No longer chide me then, I prithee, 
I die, fair Venus, to be with thee !’ 


e T2 
ViNUSe 


‘Die! *tis wellsaid! Methinks thy life 

Is most invulnerably secured, 

On that poor score, from danger, if 
Absence like thine may be endured. 

Long ‘ out of sight’ as thou hast been, 
If thou wert also ‘ out of mind,’ 

It would not haye been strange, I ween, 
And scarcely could be thought unkind. 

But where has been thine embassy? 

What quarrels dire have called for thee ? 

Sure, nothing but thy warlike trade 

Of thee has such an exile made.’ 


MARS. 


' € O, lady fair! I prithee cease 

With cruel, causeless words like these, 

More venomous than Indian dart 

To wound my true and Joyal heart ; 

Driven, by our sovereign’s dread commands, 
To wander far beyond thy sight, 

A sentinel of distant lands, 
From my watch-tower’s accessless height 
I’ve gazed on fields of rugged fight 

On many acontinent and isle, 

That made my blood wax young the while. 


‘QO! in the days now past and gone, 
When in my youthful prime, 
My sword Vulcanian would alone, 
In a brief moment’s time, 
Have swept the field like a mountain wave, 
And made the dark ground one terrible grave ! 


‘I’ve seen the ocean dyed with gore, 
Heard shrieks above the tempest’s roar, 
And strength and beauty sink beneath 

al The chill of all-devouring Death, 

Under my fixed and watchful eye, 

Intently gazing from the sky ; 

; Yet, far as I have fled away, 

iF My heart hath never learned to stray ; 

. Loyal and true it lingered still, 

And waiteth now for Venus’ smile; 

Therefore frown ‘not, but smile again! 

Shall I long, long sue in vain ? 
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VENOUS. 


‘Fie! fie! You warriors all presume 

We’re weak enough to adore your might, Bight 3 
As if a helmet’s gaudy plume, 

And trophies of victorious fight, iu 
Were all a lady need require ane 
To set her poor weak heart on fire! tue 
Ah, me! of those whose loss has proved 4 

Thy valor in the murderous strife, 
There have been hearts that vainly loved, vent 

Vainly ; for thou hast drank their life ; 

Robbed their sweet breath to swell the cry uf 
Of victory through the listening sky ! 


O! to inspire Fame’s trumpet blast, ile 
What hapless myriads breathe their last! ) 
And those who hear it, let them fear; at’ 
The notes that thrill upon their ear ity 
Were wrung from agonizing hosts — Bi : 


The expiring sigh of parted ghosts!’ 3 ial 


MARS, 







‘ Nay, my sweet cousin! this good sword, 1. Cae 
By thee so suddenly abhorred, “matty 
Once thine own hand with garlands hung ; ‘ eae 
Do not my valiant heart such wrong, 

But backward thy deep curses spell ; icles 













VENUS. 






‘ Backward my true curses spell ! 
Wherefore? These curses are not mine, svaihen tf 
But Love’s ——’ eat 


MARS. 





‘O, joy! they are not thine! 
Then say not Love’s, nor with such ire 
Let Furies thy pure heart inspire F 
























VENUS. 





‘Peace! I will curse! I curse not thee, 
But execrate the cruelty 

That dares fell slaughters to proclaim, 
And call the awful echo fame !” 


MARS, 


‘ Fair mutability! ’t is plain 
I seek to move thee, but in vain. ae | 
Thou bidd’st me hasten to thy side, a 
Only with cruelty to chide ; hak 
To mock my ear with words that bless, 
Then blast with venomed bitterness! 
Once ’t was thy joy to hear me tell 
What now is spurned and cursed by thee. ; 
Enough ! ’t is death to say farewell — 
Death doomed by Venus’ cruelty. ery 
Farewell! if that my deeds in arms . 
Have lost for thee their wonted charms ; 
If Mars is hateful to thy sight : 

Fear not lest thy preferred delight 
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His thankless presence should destroy. 

A goddess’s jest! a lady’s toy! 

I go; but language ne’er can tell 

What thoughts are hidden in that word farewell !” 


VENUS. 
‘ Stay, stay, my hero! nor depart 
So hastily, so angrily ; 
Thou art a warrior — can the smart 
Of a few words compel to flee 
One whom a thousand fields of fight, 
In heaven and earth, ne’er turned to flight? 
Return, and if thy tongue can bear 
To speak of things I love to hear, 
Together through the sky we ’ll rove, 
And not of battles talk, but love. 
Canst not for once thy helmet doff? 
Canst thou not lay thine armor off? 
And be as when in youthful glee 
We wandered by the bright blue sea? 


She said, and smiled with more than mortal grace ; 
Deep blushes mantled in her speaking face ; 

A tear of joy suffused her dark blue eye, 

When Mars enraptured hastened through the sky. 
A moment, and a veil of misty light 

Hid their celestial raptures from our sight. 


HE WANTED TO MARRY A FORTUNE! 


BY J. Mi CRURCH, ESQ 


‘V1 piace molto Philadelphia ? 
Abbastanza bene ed ella? — IlTaLrIan, WitsouT a MASTER.’ 


Reaver, you love money, of course ; but did you ever try to marry 
a fortune? The hero of this sketch did; and if you will be patient 
a few moments, I will tell you most succinctly with what result. 

It was the winter of 1836, and the people of our good clean-faced 
Philadelphia were in the full enjoyment of the avocations and pas- 
times peculiar to that season of muffs, tippets, oyster-suppers, balls, 
concerts, and cold noses. Mr. Joan Kent BuackstTone lived at an 
excellent boarding-house in Arch-street, and occupied his time between 
reading law and human nature. That is, he devoted his waking hours 
to lounges among the habitués of Chestnut-street, and lollings in an 
arm-chair of Squire Coke in Walnut-street. 

Now Mr. Blackstone was a ‘ good-looking fellow.’ This was the 
opinion of all who marked his well-known form and features in Chest- 
nut-street in 1836, and he now indicates strongly the fact to the small 
and select circle of friends who stop at his gate in one of the pret- 
tiest towns of adjacent New-Jersey. John knew that he was good- 
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looking in 1836, too; John knows that he is good-looking now. His 
glass and admiring friends told him this in 1836 ; his glass, a charm- 
ing little home-bird of a wife, and the facsimile of his own face in that 
of an only child who sits at his family board, tell him so now. But I 
was to inform you how John tried to marry a fortune. 

It was at the period when we introduced John Kent Blackstone 
to our readers, 1836, aforesaid, and during the winter aforesaid, that 
John Kent Blackstone as aforesaid, first saw the much-desired object 
of which he had been some weeks in search; and he saw her only 
to resolve to carry her heart by storm. She was em bon point, hand- 
some in face and figure, and what was a chief recommendation, very 
rich ! John met his Dulcinea of fat cheeks, hazel eyes, full-developed 
bust and shoulders, substantial figure, and large pecuniary expecta- 
tions, at a public ball in the Chinese Museum. She was dancing with 
a grocer’s clerk of Market-street; and he was struck dumb by the 
beautiful graces which she displayed in her ‘ chassez-de-chassez,’ her 
‘balancez,’ and her ‘ promenade ;’ especially as an acquaintance had 
just intimated to him that she was a veritable heiress, Mr. Blackstone 
was caught. He at once sought an introduction to the lady, and he 
obtained it. He asked her to dance, and the grocer’s clerk aban- 
doned the field at once. John’s first step was to beg the honor of 
taking charge of Susannah’s bouquet, for Susannah was her name ; 
he then launched into a dialogue, in the course of which, he had the 
——- of perceiving that he had made a most favorable impression. 

usannah was most delicately complimented, and the shots fired by 
the skilful Blackstone went home to her heart. John had frequent 
evidences of this during the evening, and particularly at the close of 
the sweet interchange which happened at the door of Susannah’s 
home, in Filbert-street, when, before saying ‘ good night’ the young 
creature looked him straight into his eyes, and fetched a sigh, which 
tested most fully the strength of her bodice-fastenings. It was a 
long sigh ; it was a deep sigh; it was a sigh which declared emphati- 
cally, ‘My hand and my fortune are yours.’ 

I shall not pause to dwell upon the particulars of all the interviews 
which aad that of Blackstone’s introduction to Susannah. They 
were frequent and uninterrupted, until the young lady’s father began 
to observe the tendency of all these things. Then there was trouble 
for Mr. John Kent Blackstone! The old gentleman was a retired 
master-carpenter and builder. His only child was a precious object 
to him; and he could not think of giving her away to a professional 
man! He wanted something more practical ; something better cal- 
culated to make a good use of the money he intended to bestow with 
his Susannah’s hand. Before this stunning fact was developed to 
Blackstone, he was in an elysium of happy realization and glorious 
expectation. He loved Susannah from the first; but his love took 
higher and higher stilts as report fastened upon her expectations an 
increase of thousands ; and when it became a cool hundred thousand, 
he was in avery sea of California gold and Golcondadiamonds. He then 
saw springing from his intended, not only beautiful companionship, 
social delights, and the sweet prattle of children, but the future was 
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spiced and seasoned by horses, carriages, liveried servants - aad trips 
to Europe. He even began to devise an entirely new plan of a dwell- 
ing-house for the city and of a cottage ornée for the country. Indeed, 
it was quite a pleasant study for him to contrive some new shape for 
his carriage — some new color for his horses. 

But ah! cruel fate! luckless John Kent Blackstone! The obsta- 
cle which interposed cooled off these heated anticipations, even as 
doth a bucket of Schuylkill a red hot poker. Susannah’s father was 
inexorable. He believed in the virtue of the veto power, and he 
brought it down upon the comfortable little plans of Mr. John Kent 
Blackstone with sledge-hammer emphasis. He told John he had 
nothing against him personally, but that he had no knowledge of bu- 
siness. He liked his appearance well enough ; but he had no ‘ visible 
means of support.’ He was a very ‘ well-edicated’ gentleman, no 
doubt; but then he wasn’t good for anything, and he ‘must n’t think 
of marrying his daughter. He wanted a man for Susannah who had 
been brought up to habits of industry; ‘none of yer snipper-snap- 
pers ; none of yer do-nothings; none of yer silly dandies !’ Susannah’s 
mother (who cottoned to John, hoping to crawl over his shoulders 
into fashionable life,) looked daggers at her husband, while he was 
firing this grape-shot into her daughter’ s lover; every now and then 
exclaiming, ‘Why, hussy, ain’t you ashamed ;’ while Susannah herself, 
after making three futile attempts, at last fainted, and Mr. John Kent 
Blackstone left the house; curses struggling to find utterance from 
his compactly-closed lips. 

On reaching his little room in the fifth story of the boarding-house 
in Arch-street, John first thought he would run away with Susannah. 
This thought was overruled, however, by an intimation that if he did 
so her father might cut her off with a shilling; and then in what 
respect would he be better off than he then was—free and unen- 
cumbered ? Again he resolved to become a practical man ; learn, 
in other words, a trade, and walk in a green-baize jacket through 
streets which he had all along trodden in elegant attire and patent- 
leather boots. At last an entirely original idea struck him. It was 
to introduce a silly, coxcombical, but eminently fashionable acquain- 
tance, to Susannah, and induce bim to show her great attention, when 
he should w ithdraw himself indignantly from the family, thus leading 
the flinty father to suppose he had been supplanted, and for cing him, 
from the ineffably disgusting vapidity of his rival, to seek him out, 
and bestow upon him at last the much-desired hand of Susannah, 
as a choice between two evils. 

S. Rolando Timmings was the object selected by Blackstone to 
carry out his plan; a perfect bouquet of sun-flowers and holyokes. 
Timmings was ridiculously exquisite in dress; and the colors which 
he wore all at once combined the whole catalogue ofa prism. His 
hair was long, coarse, and ever plentifully drenched with Maccassar ; 
his eyes were large and filmy; his mouth was spacious, and he 
never closed it, whether sleeping or waking. He had but few ideas, 
and those were all connected with the inflation of his own trumpet. 
John did not think there was the slightest danger of Timmings steal- 
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ing Nicedieail s heart away from Saint circumstance wlio by the 
way, required some hesitation, considering the intimate relations 
about to exist between the two. Oh, no! he had too high an esti- 
mate of Susannah’s good sense for that. 

Susannah and her mother, when advised of the plan which Black- 
stone had laid for the accomplishment of his desires, applauded it, 
especially as Mr. Timmings was of most excellent family, and would 
not injure their hopes in “ultimately attaining the top-most platform 
of fashionable consideration. Timmings, too, entered into the ar- 
rangement willingly, and expressed a determination to play his 
part as well as could be wished, not knowing, all the time, what 
Blackstone meant. 

Susannah’s last interview with the devoted and self-sacrificing 
Blackstone, before Timmings commenced his masquerading, was an 
impressive scene : 

‘Do you sense what you are doing, Jack ?’ said she. 

‘ Sense it, Susy ?” replied Blackstone; ‘I do, to the letter. It is 
the only thing [ can do to carry my point with your d—I beg your 
pardon —ogd- -notioned masculine progenitor. Excuse,me, madam, 
for thinking any thing disrespectful or profane of your good man, 
but 

‘Oh, I know how you feel, Jack,’ interrupted the mother; ‘ you 
are in as desperate a state as is Claude Melnotte in the play, when 
Pauline finds out that he is nothing but a gardener’s son. But how 
long is this thing to go on? 

‘Only a month,’ replied Susannah; ‘as the poet says, one little 
month ; ‘O gallop i in space, ye fiery-fettered steeds!’ ’ 

‘* Gallop apace, ye fiery-footed steeds,’ my dear,’ said John, in the 
gentlest tone of voice. 

‘Well, gallop apace ye . But never mind the words of the 
poetry, Jack, so that I have the soul of it here, in my beating heart. 
We are then to be parted one month! I am not tosee you fora 
whole month! I hope your friend Timmings is tolerable. Does he 
sing ?— does he waltz ?’ 

‘ He does,’ said Blackstone, ‘and nothing else.’ 

‘Well, if he does, then I can endure him—perhaps like him— 
till we meet again,’ replied Susannah. 

‘ But I do not want you to like him.’ 

‘Well, then, I won’t, Jack.’ 

‘ Good-by, Susannah !’ 

‘Good-by, Jack !’ 

And thus the two parted ; the one to cover up his sorrows by an 
unusual in-taking of law; the other to be apostrophized by the ver- 
dant Timmings. 








Twenty-E1cHT days had passed away, and Blackstone had not 
even seen Susannah. He heard of her, however, at home and abroad, 
in the parlor, at concerts, in the street, at theatres and operas. Tim- 
mings was ‘ ever by her side,’ and both, from all accounts, were act- 
ing their parts to perfection. The father appeared to be quite docile 
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under the Timmings-infliction ; seeming to take the doses of devo- 
tion, which he incessantly poured out upon Susannah, with wonderful 
equanimity. Blackstone began to feel that his scheme was not work- 
ing well; and on the twenty-ninth day had fully made up his mind 
to adopt some new device. He formed this resolve while preparing 
to go to his law-books, after breakfast, and had hardly seasoned it 
with a strong word or two, when the servant entered his apartment, 
and told him that an elderly gentleman had called, and wished to say 
a few words to him in the parlor. 

John hurried down stairs, and there he confronted Susannah’s 
father ; just the man he wanted to see; for his appearance argued a 
‘consummation devoutly to be wished.’ 

‘Good morning, Mr. Blackstone,’ said the old gentleman. 

‘Good morning, Sir.’ 

‘Mr. Blackstone, my daughter worries my life out of me. Instead 
of being a blessing to my old age, she is a very curse !’ 

‘ Sorry to hear it.’ 

‘Sorry, are you? Well, Sir, who in the name of common sense 
is Mr. Timmings ?” 

Blackstone was in ecstasies as he replied, for he seemed to see the 
breaking of what he so much wished, ‘ He is a gentleman, Sir, of 
good family.’ 

‘Oh, burn the family!’ shouted the father, his face reddening : 
‘what does he do for a living? Has he any better means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood than yourself?’ 

‘That I cannot say, Sir; but for myself, Sir ; 

‘ Never mind yourself; what of Timmings, Sir? 

Blackstone was confused, as he replied : ‘ Well, Sir—really, Sir, 
I don’t know.’ e 

‘But you should know!’ said the father; ‘you should not have 
introduced to my daughter any man whom you did not know; a 
man who might win her affections. Indeed, Sir, I believe you are a 
man of sense.’ 

Blackstone bowed. 

‘I believe,’ continued the father, ‘that you might have made a 
tolerably good husband for Susannah ; at any rate, a better one than 
this Timmings.’ 

‘Thank you kindly,’ replied Blackstone ; ‘I love your daughter ; 
{ will gladly take her from Timmings.’ 

‘That can’t be!’ said the old gentleman, with a look of sorrow ; 
‘read that letter, Sir.’ 

Blackstone took the note which was handed to him, and with very 


nauseous emotions read as follows: 
‘ Hotel, Philadelphia, January, 1837. 


‘Dear Pa: Forgive me for an act of seeming rashness. You opposed my marrying Mr. 
BLACKSTONE, and, obedient to your wishes, I at once sought to banish him from my heart. 
The effort, you will rejoice to know, was successful; but the place he left in my affections was 
soon filled by Mr. Trmm1nas, a dear, sweet gentleman; and as we were both determined to be 
married, Alderman Smiru has this day joined us together in the holy bonds of wedlock. 
Ro.Lanpo intended to write a letter announcing to you this fact; but he couldn’t find a pen 
fit to write with, and was afraid, if he took the one I use, you might find fault with his chirog- 
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raphy. He is a dear, sweet husband, and makes love to me in the prettiest language you ever 
heard. You know he writes the sweetest poetry. I am certain you will overlook my marry 

ing him without your consent, especially when you reflect how fashionable it will make us all, 
and above all, when you consider that your particular aversion, Mr. BLacKsTonr, will thus be 
prevented from becoming one of the family. I used to like Mr. B., but he is not half so pretty 
a behaved man as Rotanpo. You should see him as he sits now by my side, curling his beauti- 
ful brown hair, and kissing my cheeks and lips every opportunity he gets. Ma knew we were 
to be married, and was to see us this morning. She hopes you will forgive us. She says that 
RoLANDO Will be uscful to you to run of errands, shop for us, and copy your letters, and that 
he can carve for us when you are detained down town. Now do forgive us, and tell Ma to send 
round to the hotel my laced pocket-handkerchief and the black pomatum, beside two or three 
pairs of long stockings and my hair-bracelet. Do not call down to see us till noon, as Roz anDo 
wants me to go out with him to order a new suit of clothes, and I want to go and buy a new 
bonnet; all of which will be charged to you. Please send me up twenty or thirty dollars: 
RoLaNDo came off in such a hurry that he forgot his purse, and I have n’t had a dollar for a 
week. Alderman Smrri said he ’d look to you for the marriage-fee, and we told the hackman 
who took us off to call upon you to-day and get his pay. Now do forgive us, that’s a dear Pa! 

‘Your affectionate, 
‘SusANNAH TIMMINGS.’ 


The reader may judge of John Kent Blackstone’s feelings when 
he perused this remarkable epistle. Reflection upon its contents, 
however, satisfied him that he had made a lucky escape ; and he has 
told me that he never envied Timmings the woman he had stolen 
from him, notwithstanding her large expectations ; especially as since 
that time she has left him, and ran off with a moustached trombone 
player, of the Italian Opera orchestra ; fleeing with her musical ad- 
mirer to parts unknown. Whether Timmings ever got more than a 
place to hang up his hat, ‘ this deponent saith not.’ 


Philadelphia, January, 1848. 


EL 


Yes, thou art lying inthy grave! And now 
‘The rushing blast sweeps o’er thy resting place, 
And in the naked forest moans thy dirge. 
Yet soon the summer-time, all beautiful, 
Will plant thy tomb with flowers, 
And the glad bird will sing above thee, 
Drinking the soft air that o’er the prairie 
Comes, bending with fairy tread the flowers 
And throbbing grass along its verdant way ; 
And the bright sun will smile upon thee, when 
He fixes in the western sky his crown, 
‘That to the zenith flings its glowing points, 
The rosy evening’s gorgeous diadem ! 
And here thy couch shall be, perhaps for ages, 
Until there come the day of promise. Farewell, my friend! 
Friend of my bright and glowing youth, farewell! 
Calm be thy rest, and peaceful be the dreams 
That play in thy mysterious slumber. 

Fibruary, 1849 
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Our Winter Birds. 
THE CROW. 


*‘Lient thickens, 
And the crow makes wing to the rooky wooc.’ 





Tuer icy drums the polar spirits beat, 

And dark December, with a howl awakes, 
But on I wander, while beneath my feet 

The brittle snow-crust breaks. 


The fleecy flock to find one juicy blade 

Scrape, with their lifted hoofs, the snow away ; 
Ended the long, loud bleat of joy that made 

So blithe the meads of May. 


With wildly-mournful bellowings around 
Yon fence-girt stack the hungry cattle crowd, 
For the drear skies on their old pasture ground 
Have dropped a heavy shroud. 


Housed in some hollow beech the squirrel lies 

Scared by the whistling winds that scourge the wold : 
The hardy fox is not afoot, too wise 

To brave the bitter cold. 


Far in the gloomy cedar-swamp to-day 
The ruffed-grouse finds a shelter from the storm, 
And fearless grown, the quail-flock wing their way 
To barns for cover warm. 


One bird alone, the melancholy Crow, 
Answers the challenge of the surly North ; 
The forest-tops are swinging to and fro, 
But boldly goes he forth. 


His pinions flapping like a banner-sheet, 
While high he mounts above the forest tall, 

Shake from their iron quills the pelting sleet 
With measured rise and fall. 


The sinning court of bards an evil name 
On the poor creature long ago conferred ; 

It was a lying judgment, and I claim 
Reversal for the bird. 


I know that with a hoarse, insulting croak, 

When planting time arrives and winds are warm, 
On the dry antlers of some withered oak 
He perches safe from harm. 


Our Country Birds. 


I know that he disturbs the buried maize, 
And infant blades upspringing on the hills 5 

That man a snare to catch the robber lays, 
While wrath his bosom fills: 


But is he not of service to our race, 
Performing his allotted labor well ? 

Although a bounty on his head we place — 
The rifle-crack his knell. 


Warned is the reaper of foul weather nigh, 
i > 
When the prophetic creature, in its flight, 
With a changed note in its discordant cry, 
Moves like a gliding kite. 


While louder grows that wild, presageful call, 
Sheaves are piled high upon the harvest wain, 
And the stack neatly rounded ere the fail 
Of hail, and driving rain. 


Be just, then, farmer, and the grudge forget, 
Nursed in thy bosom loug against the bird ; 

Thy crop would have been ruined by the wet 
Iliad not that voice been heard. 


Health-officer of Nature, he will speed 
Croaking a signal to his sable band, 

And dine on loathsome offals, ere they breed 
Contagion in the land. 


When the round nest his dusk mate deftly weaves, 
He sits a warrior in his leafy tent ; 

And the fierce hawk prompt punishment reccives 
If near, on mischief bent: 


Thus at the door-sill, guarding babes and wife, 
‘The dauntless settler met his painted foe ; 

Love giving, in a dark unequal strife, 
Destruction to his blow. 


He is no summer coxcomb of the air, 
Forsaking ancient friends in evil hour, 
To find a home where Heaven is ever fair, 

And the glad earth in flower. 


Though man and boy a warfare with him wage, 
He loves the forest where he first waved wing; 
Awaiting in its depths, though Winter rege, 
The bright return of Spring. 


That love is noblest that survives the bloom 

Of withered cheeks that once out-blushed the rose : 
True to its fading object in the gloom 

Of life’s dull, wintry close : 


And the poor Crow, of that pure love a type, 
Quits not the wood in which he bursts the shel! 
Though fall the leaves, and feathered armies pipe 
To the chill North farewell ! 
VOL, XXXIII. 26 
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LEAVES FROM AN AFRICAN JOURNAL. 


BY JOUN CARROLL BRENT. 


PORTO PRAYA—CATERING. 


Monpay, Decemper 20.— Ashore this morning, providing mess 
stores, having been recently elected, against my will and consent, to 
the post just vacated by the resignation of our esteemed and veteran 
ex-caterer, the Fleet Sur geon. ‘There was a good deal of merriment 
among my mess-mates on 1 the occasion, but it was all on one side, for it 
was but another repetition of the fable, where it was fun for the boys, 
but death to the frogs. From some observation, and the experience 
of other sufferers, ‘pro bono publico,’ it may well be said, uneasy rests 
the head that wears a caterer’s crown. So I made my début ashore 
to-day, and have, with the rapidity of a midnight conversion, become 
very Jearned in culinary quadrupeds, bipeds, vegetables and fruits. 
Thanks to the energy and resources of the gifted Tazzi, our expe- 
rienced steward, much trouble and delay had been spared me; for he 
had collected, before I reached the market, a goodly group of pigs, 
turkeys, chickens, ducks, oranges, bananas, sweet potatoes, and that 
famous Yankee comestible, the squash. Then, surrounded by a still 
noisier group of dirty-looking men, women and their precious off- 
spring, confused by the hubbub of these chattering people, I settled 
right speedily for the goods, well pleased to relieve myself from the 
portable sub-treasury 1 was forced to make my travelling companion 
for the nonce. And then again, while waiting at the custom-house on 
the beach, for the boat to take me aboard, we had a second edition, 
with amendments and addenda of the scene that had occurred during 
our bargain with Francisco up in town. For the cabin, ward-room 
and steerage stewards had concluded all their purchases, and the 
noisy live stock and luscious fruit lay piled up in glorious confusion, 
amid another collection of male and female natives, black, white and 
yellow, in full-dress, half-dress and not a few in no dress at all. The 
squeaking of obstinate grunters, the cackling and crowing of fowls, and 
all the noises and vile racket usual on such stirring occasions among 
these destined victims to our appetites, were more than equalled in 
melody and sound by the babel uproar of that motley crowd. Each 
intent on ‘dumps,’ and some not loath to steal, the gesticulating Diegos 
gathered anxiously around, in a perfect tempest of excitement and 
confusion. Leaving the watchful and scolding stewards to fight it 
out, and tired of this rumpus and bewilderment, I forthwith made 
my escape when the boat was ready, and returned on board, well 
worn out and egregiously annoyed by my operations of the morning. 

As some tidy and frugal housewife may perchance peruse these 
lines, in proof of my newly -acquired knowledge in these matters, 
and with a view to comparison with prices over the water, I may state 
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that fowls bring three dotars the dozen, small cued turkeys, fifty cents, 
large, one dollar each. Porkers cost from fifty cents to three dollars ; 
bananas, one dollar for four bunches. I purchased six hundred and 
fifty fine oranges for one dollar and seventy-five cents, and forty 
dozen eggs for five dollars. So you may, as Jack Downing says, 
‘figure it all up,’ if you please, and let me know when we meet the 
result of the comparison. 

It is quite amusing to see how eager the people are here for money, 
and how little they are content with. A ‘dump’ seems to be the 
standard of value among them, and a few heavy coppers will get 
you a ride on a stout negro’s back, purchase a basket of oranges or 
bananas, and make male and female, black and white, old and young, 
high or low, quite happy and for the moment all grateful, if offered as 
a present. They must make the most they can from strangers, for 
among themselves, it is Greek meet Greek, diamond cut diamond. 
The copper harvest is brief and uncertain, so they make hay while 
the sun shines, and small favors are thankfully received and appro- 
priated. 

Lieutenant D , one of our future mess-mates, joined us to-day. 
He was weak and feverish when he came aboard, but has already 
felt the benefit of the change, and will I trust in due time be himself 
again. It is rather a singular fact that here we are, within a few 
hundred rods of shore, and yet during the nine days we have swung 
at anchor, in constant communication with the town, not one single 
case of Island fever, here very common and virulent, has developed 
itself among us. While on shore, cool and dry as it now is, a stranger 
dare not sleep in town, under penalty of running almost a certainty of 
catching the deadly, insidious disease. Such preserving and salu- 
tary qualities have the salt air and water, and so much are we pro- 
tected from the fever exhalations of the marshes in the rear of Porto 
Praya. May such good fortune and proof of Divine protection ever 
attend us in our exile on this dull, trying station ! 

We have been now three months out from Norfolk, whence we 
sailed on the twenty-first September, and have only been at anchor 
twenty-three days during that lapse of time. So far, we may well 
congratulate ourselves on our comparative exemption from the ills 
attendant upon those who go out on the great deep in ships; for not 
a man has ‘ shuffled off this mortal coil,’ not a sail been rent, not a 
spar lost, and not one accident ended seriously of several that have 
occurred aboard. We have had nothing that can be strictly called a 
gale, but for the most part dry, pleasant weather, and passed through 
a violent thunder gust without hurt or damage. So that every thing 
considered, 1 deem myself not boasting or presumptuous when I say 
that we have been highly favored, and should be truly grateful to the 
Giver of all good gifts for his mercy and protection. 





PORTO PRAYA—CHRISTMAS. 


Satuppay, December 25.— Christmas! a blessed and cheering 
word ; but here away from home and home friends, with a wet day, I 
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calculate but little on our chance of amusement. At home the warm 
fire, ‘ the feast, and flow of soul,’ preside over these pleasant times, 
and my feelings and thoughts are all centering and clustering there. 

I was engaged writing in my room, about five o’clock, when a sound 
fell upon my ear which seemed to cause quite a sensation throughout 
the ship. ‘To the uninitated the boatswain’s hoarse call, ‘ All hands 
to splice the main brace !’ would have carried other tones, and quite 
another meaning than to the jolly Jack tars. To the former it would 
have sounded like a summons to take a pull at a rope, but to ‘ all 
hands,’ its echo was music, for it invited them in trumpet tones to take 
a pull at the grog-tub instead of a further acquaintance with hemp. 
In honor of the day an extra ‘tot’ is served out to the crew, and the 
officers, from cabin to berth-deck, have a right to aswig. Brief indeed 
the pleasure, but it is enough to. distinguish the day from others on 
board a man-of-war, and to justify the exclamations which awoke me 
bright and early, of ‘A merry Christmas to you here, and a cellar full 
of beer.’ The word has aspell in it, and evokes the memory of former 
days, when Santaclaus was a presence we religiously believed in, and 
‘Christmas Gift, Christmas Gift,’ brought me something quite as wel- 
come as ‘ Splice the main brace!’ to the thirsty sailor. 

An appropriate and national conclusion of the day’s proceedings, 
was our ‘ egg-nog’ feast in the ward-room. Our worthy commodore 
and commanders of ‘ The Flag’ and Boxer gave us the encourage- 
ment of their countenances; and cabin, ward-room and steerage, at 
mahogany convened, did ample justice to the rich mantling beverage 
which made so many trips to eager lips. We were sociable and gay, 
and the company adjourned at a fitting hour, well pleased that we 
had made, to the extent of our ability, ‘a merry Christmas’ of it, on 
the occasion. 


PORTO PRAYA. 


Sunpay, January 2, 1848. — The fair budding of the New-Year 
is still sweeter and more agreeable than on its first day’s existence. 
The wind has gone down, and the sea with it, and the arrival of the 
Actzon, a British Jackass frigate, from Sierra Leone, has added ano- 
ther item to the gay appearance of the Roads. Sunday flags are 
waving on shore and water, and this out-of-the-way place is really 
quite waked up and beautified by a gathering of masts which would 
do credit to many of our sea-ports. 

After dinner accepted Captain Mercer’s polite invitation to accom- 
pany him ashore. The Fleet Surgeon was of the party, and we 
picked up Captain B , of the Boxer, on the way. The walk we 
took tothe American cemetery, a short distance out of town, was an 
exercise which we much needed, and was very agreeable and accep- 
table. The ground adjoining the town grave-yard was purchased by 
the officers and men of Commodore Perry’s squadron, and contains 
four or five graves, one of them that of Dr. Lewis Wolfley, of the 
Decatur, who died at this place on the twenty-first of July, 1844. 
The cemetery is full of weeds and looks bleak and poleded. It 
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is well walled in, and might be uinke a very respectable spot for one’s 
last home, were some pains taken with it, and trees and walks intro- 
duced to improve and adorn it. Here in this solitary and remote 
spot sleeps poor Wolfley, whom I knew so well and esteemed so 
highly, some few brief years past in Paris. Far from home, and 
among a strange and unsy mpathizing people, he took his leave of life, 
and in the spring of promise, just entering on the fruition of his talents 
and honorable profession, was he stricken down, and naught but a 

lain marble tablet records his death and guides us to his early grave. 
i stood by his modest tomb with feelings of sincere sorrow and regret. 
I thought of him as I knew him in the gay metropolis of France, and 
how strange it was that circumstances should thus have brought me 
so far off to pay this passing tribute to a valued friend. But life is 
full of change, and reality is stranger than fiction. 

As we returned from the cemetery, at the foot of the Custom House 
Hill we found a bevy of dark-skinned damsels washing at a stream 
which flows through the ravine. Some few rejoiced in good forms 
and faces, and though of ‘loose habits,’ and not over loaded with 
costume, did not seem at all abashed, but showed their teeth, and 
chatted away just as coolly as in their own dirty hovels. 


—— 


PORTO PRAYA—AT SEA FOR MONROVIA. 






Sunpay, January 9.— Weather still delightful. Both vessels 


gliding through the water at a comfortable and easy pace; the 


‘ Boxer’ looking really quite pretty and graceful under a crowd of 


sail, while we look bare and awkward under shortened canvass. 
We keep so near each other, and the sea is so tranquil, that, were it 
otherwise convenient, some of the ‘ Boxer’s’ might have attended 
our service, or given us the light of their countenances at dinner. 
Appropriate reflection is it for this holy day to reflect how much 
we have reason to be grateful to a kind Providence for our exemp- 
tion from the usual ills of sea-life. And truly do we of the ‘ Flag 
Ship’ have peculiar cause to congratulate ourselves, and return grate- 
ful thanks for Gop’s great goodness; for the surgeon, in conversa- 
tion this morning, informed me, that out of the fifteen patients in the 
Sick Bay, seven are casualties, contusions from falls, and the drift- 
ing articles from the ship’s lurches. It would seem that some of the 
escapes were almost miraculous, and the results exceedingly unex- 
pected and surprising. One man was jammed against the bulwarks 
on the foreeastle by a heavy blacksmith’s table getting adrift, and 
catching him by the thighs to leeward, and yet, though the injury 
was thought to be at the time a bad one, he is expected to be about 
again in a day or two, ready for duty. One of the messenger boys 
tumbled yesterday down the main hatch, fell into the hold, having 
thus traversed some eighteen feet, and striking against ladders and 
other hard substances on the way; and yet, strange to say, he was 
not even stunned, but only slightly contused, and will be at his work 
again in a few days. Another instance of our good fortune, and I 
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shall hae dena snail to prove what I have eonarted, A mazlin- 
spike, hung upon the main-top, having fallen yesterday from a height 
of some thirty feet, came down in the midst of a group of men clus- 
tered at the mast, and yet, luckily, hurt no one; for had it struck a 
man, the result might have been very disastrous. Accidents and oc- 
currences like these are frequent on board men-of-war ; and whether 
we are more favored than others I cannot say; but matter it is 
enough to make us consider ourselves peculiarly fortunate and to 
afford us ample cause to make us thankful to Gop for the past, and 
hopeful of his care and kindness for the future. 

To pass from ‘ grave to gay,’ what a source of unflagging amuse- 
ment is ‘ Fanny,’ the master’s dancing monkey, to officers and men! 
Every Sunday morning when the ship’s crew are called to muster, 
there sits the funny beast, in flannel uniform bedight, with sugar-loaf 
cap on head, and, tar like, chewing a sailor’s quid, ready to receive 
the captain and first lieutenant, as they make their tour of inspection 
through the ship. Fanny’s post is the larboard side of the forecastle, 
and she belongs to the spar-deck fourth division. Gravely and de- 
murely she awaits the usual visit; and, as the captain halts to pay 
the morning salutations, affectionately extends her arms, to offer a 
kind embrace, or, if not sufficiently encouraged, confines herself to a 
civil touch of the cap, or a passing shake of the hand. When rigged 
out in full dress, with cocked hat and toggery to match, and more 
learned in the sailor’s life and duties, taking her ration, and drawing 
her grog, she will be quite an acquisition to the ship, and an orna- 
ment to the service. 


AT SEA FOR MONROVIA-—-TARGET-SHOOTING. 


WepnEspay, JANUARY 12.— Scarce a breeze to ruffle the gently- 
palpitating ocean, and an African sun to bake us. Thermometer at 
eighty-three in the cabin, and fresh air a commodity very much in de- 
mand. Target-shooting to-day, and great preparations for consump- 
tion of ball and gunpowder. First of all the guns being reported 
ready for work, a barrel, with a flag on it, was cast overboard, but, 
unluckily, when short of the proper “distance, it was reported to have 
sprung a leak, and to be settling fast. Before a gun could be made 
to bear, it went down without standing fire, with its starry-bunting 
waving bravely at its mast-head, without a poet to chronicle its fate, 
or tell its whereabouts. But this untoward event was not to balk us 
of the sport. Again a box was made ready, with another piece of 
bunting fastened to it, and the gig manned to carry it to the proper 
distance. Left by the carpenter at its assigned position, the ‘ moral 
persuaders’ were soon blazing away, and the shot dancing about right 
merrily over the deep. Larboard ‘oni starboard had each a chance, 
and some very close shots were made, and many ‘liners,’ affording 
proof enough that, under ordinary circumstances, were a fight re- 
quired, the Jamestown boys might do some mischief. Long did my 
ears ring with the loud report of the perilous guns, and the sharp, 
hissing, ° whistling music of the skipping balls and shells; while the 
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odor of villanous saltpetre, and the wreathing smoke, were any thing 
but agreeable to nose and nerve. To add to the excitement and in- 
terest of the scene, the ‘ brig,’ drifting down toward us, and seeing 
what we were about, followed suit, and was soon banging away at 
another target with her six ‘ persuaders,’ some of her shots, like our 
own, having claims to accuracy and effect. This little affair over, 
which some stranger at a distance might have taken for an engage- 
ment with a slaver, we have subsided, officers and men rather fatigued 
by the exercise, to our old lounging habits. We are now about 
twenty-five miles from Cape St. Anne, and forty-five from Shebar 
River, with small prospect of getting much nearer for some time to 
come, unless a breeze should spring up to aid us. 


AT SEA, 





FROM PORTO PRAYA TO MONROVIA-—-LAND. 













































Tuurspay, January 13.— Land was made this morning in the 
vicinity of Shebar River, at daylight, thanks to the squally, rainy 
weather which has haled us to the coast. We were boarded about 
two o’clock by a boat, which had first visited the Boxer, a short dis- 
tance from us. It turns out to be the ‘ Dingey’ of H. B. M. brig, 
the ‘ Dart,’ navigated by six men, five of them Kroomen. These 
latter had been sent about a week ago to Sierra Leone by the Dart’s 
commander, for provisions, and were now in search of the cruiser. 
They took the Boxer to be their brig, and both of us British cruisers. 
They had been three days coming from Sierra Leone, distant about 
one hundred miles, and having been robbed of their own provisions 
on the way thither by the natives on the coast, and, as they stated, 
more than a day without food, you may well suppose they enjoyed 
that which was furnished them from the ship. But as there was 
fruit in their boat, beside turkeys, ducks and chickens, I do not at- 
tach much credence to their story. With them was a mulatto, 
named Thomas, who calls himself a trader at York Island, in Shebar 
River, also in quest of a British cruiser, to complain of his canoe, 
bringing articles of trade from Sierra Leone, having been taken by 
the natives of Plantain Island, and converted into a kind of privateer, 
after her crew were put in irons, and his property stolen. As he 
represented that he could not get in to-night, owing to the heavy 
surf, the commodore instructed the commander of the Boxer to take 
charge of him and the boat, to land them in the morning, and join us 
at Monrovia. For one, I am glad that the commodore has taken 
this course, for such acts of friendly aid toward the distressed sub- 
jects of a friendly nation, tend, in a material degree, to encourage 
and secure that cordial and courteous intercourse which so much be- 
comes Christian and civilized people. 
We have been almost stationary for the greater portion of the day, 
the only thing that helps us being a one-mile current, which hap- 
ens to be in our favor. As for breeze, there is hardly enough to 
fill a pocket-handkerchief, and the sea, save the long heave of its 
huge bosom, is placid as a mirror. Here we are resting almost 
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without motion, in a Domi anny stenmaginnse, with a constant and 
unchanging routine of ship duty, the vast ocean-horizon on one side, 
and the low, uninteresting, monotonous stretch of coast on the other, 
But going farther, we may fare worse ; so it is wisest to take things 
as they are, and lay in as large a stock of philosophy and comfort as 
the case admits of; a theory - intrinsically good, but hard to practise. 
But trying as detention in these dull latitudes must prove to every 
one concerned, how preferable our lot when compared with that of 
the officers and crews of British and French cruisers! For months, 
for years, the poor exiles have to cruise in a natrow theatre, off and 
on the insipid coast, to them made doubly insipid by familiarity, the 
victims of ennui, exposed to hurricanes and thunder-storms, to the 
hot glare of the summer sun, the drenchings of the furious rains and 
parching breath of the desert winds, liable to and suffering from the 
deadly fever, and all the diseases of tropical climates, their only re- 
lief the excitement of a chase, and the reward of prize-money, with 
the distant prospect of promotion and repose should they survive all 
these ordeals and reach their homes again. To console, however, 
those whom ‘the States’ send hither to suppress the ‘slave trade’ and 
protect our commerce, but with little prospect of efficiency, prize- 
money, honor, or promotion, (all palliatives to the Englishman’s and 
T’renchman’s otherwise unbearable service and exile from the world,) 
mainly in consequence, as I humbly venture to opine, of our govern- 
i ment being so eager for the harvest and so chary of the means and 
workmen, the hope of visiting the classic Mediterranean, and the 
consoling anticipation of feast so rare, present themselyes with plea- 
sing colors to the fancy, and cheer the spirit when sad and weary. 


MONROVIA. 























Satourpay, January 15.—A breeze, light but favorable, which 
sprang up and gradually freshened until we got six knots at times 
m out of it, cheered us with the prospect of coming to anchor at Mon- 
rovia before morning. Accordingly the anchor was let go at eleven, 
nearly in the same position we occupied at our last visit, and a couple 
of Kroo canoes were soon alongside, always the first as they are to 
welcome ships to the harbor and bargain for employment. We 
were disappointed in not finding the ‘ Liberia Packet,’ she having 
sailed a few days before for the States. A French man-of:war brig 
is near us, and the only other vessel is a ‘oan supposed to be a 
Dutchman; so the roads look deserted enough, and our arrival will 
create somewhat of a sensation among the Monrovians. 

Sunpay, January 16.—Captain Pelletreau, of the French brig 
‘Comete,’ came on board on an official visit to the commodore. He 
is a gentlemanly person, has been a couple of years on the station, 
and after cruising two or three months off the Gallinas, will turn his 
face toward ‘la belle France.’ He spent some time in the ward- 
room, partaking of our homely hospitality. The French squadron, 
commanded by Vice-Admiral De la Roque, is limited to twenty-six 
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vessels, but in point of fact seldom exceeds twenty ; the balance be- 
ing generally kept at home for repairs, etc. Captain M. and myself 
went on board the ‘Comete’ after dinner, to return the visit of the 
‘lieutenant commandant.’ The brig, although small, about two hun- 
dred tons, mounting but four guns, and about eighty-six men, looked 
quite neat and comparatively comfortable. He proposes sailing in 
the morning for Cape Mount, etc. 

The redoubtable Liberian scribe, Colonel Hicks, has begun his 
epistolary productions, and two or three rare specimens of his head 
and hand came off under charge of his dusky Mercury, Kroo-boy 
John, early this morning. 

As there is a prospect of my being kept prisoner on board for 
several days by official business, I shall have but little leisure to visit 
shore, extend my inquiries about the people, and cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the colonel, his tidy lady, and the numerous other dis- 
tinguished gentry of Monrovia. 

The ‘ Boxer’ came in and to anchor about midnight. 

Tuurspay, JANvAry 20.—Our session was brief this morning, if 
not brilliant ; so the court took holiday, and your humble servant, 
anxious to tread dry land again, though hot the sun and close the 
day, accepted Captain M.’s polite invitation, and accompanied him, 
Captain B. and our first lieutenant, to the city of Monrovia. After 
halting awhile at our friend Colonel Hicks’s residence, to give notice 
that we should partake of his good dame’s culinary preparations, we 
spent the time that elapsed until the interesting ceremony of dinner 
in attending the sessions of the Liberia Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. The former sits in the upper room of the court-house, 
the latter in the Baptist church. The Senate is composed of two 
members from each county, Mesurado, Bassa and Sinoe. It was en- 
gaged in the discussion of the revenue bill; but as it was a matter 
principally of amendments and dry business details, about which the 
members had no doubt made up their minds in advance, there was 
no display of oratory or argument. Thus were we denied the gra- 
tification of enjoying the eloquence and logic which beyond question 
are often and strikingly exhibited by the honorable senators of the 
new republic. The questions of the loan, the tariff and revenue, I 
am told, create quite an excitement, and naturally enough, too, among 
the people. Being rather low in funds just now, many of the lead- 
ing men look to England as their main reliance for ‘ raising the 
wind, ’ and to that effect propose to send an agent to that country, 
and also to the continent and America; while others, though con- 
ceding the necessity of procuring the ‘ needful,’ are afraid that if the 
English loan is negotiated, their creditors, should the republic prove 
dilatory or unable to refund, will foreclose the mortgage, and her 
British Majesty come in, as have many of her predecessors, for the 
lion’s share. Again, some are for a government monopoly on most 
imported articles, ‘d la-Mehemet Ali,’ and for a high restrictive 
tariff, while, on the other hand, many follow the example of our free- 
trade folks in the ‘ States,’ and are in favor of throwing open the 
doors and encouraging foreign trade and manufactures. So that it 
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is a time of trial for them; and from what I heard and observed, 
though both in Senate and House the members behaved with great 
propriety, and evinced some acquaintance with parliamentary usage, 
and quite a respectable share of business capacity, yet I fear much 
that this infant democracy will find it a doubtful matter whether the 
ship of state shall be navigated safe and wisely through the stormy 
voyage it has just begun. But by their works must we judge them, 
and as a certain venerable Virginia editor so originally observes, 
‘ Nous verrons ;’ we shall see what we shall see. The President at- 
tended as one of the audience during the session of the Senate. 

The House is composed of eight members; four from Mesurado 
County, three from Grand Bassa, and one from Sinoe. The subject 
before it was the same as that under debate in the upper chamber, 
and the proceedings quite as dry and unexciting. The President’s 
father-in-law, Judge Brander, presided over the Senate, and Major 
Brown, of Virginia, over the House. 

The dinner set before us by the worthy host at ‘Hicks Hall’ was 
decidedly a good one, much to the gratification of those who flou- 
rished knife and fork on the occasion, and to the great credit of our 
Boniface’s better half, whose taste invented means and skilful hands 
prepared the viands and comestibles to tickle our palates and satisfy 
our whetted appetites. It is most devoutly to be hoped that the 
sturdy marshal will long continue to keep ‘ mine inn,’ and that all 
our naval officers and friends who follow in our wake to this hot place 
of honorable exile, may find as good provender and comfort as did 
our peckish and wearied party at the ‘ Metropolitan Hotel.’ 

Going and returning, we looked in at several huts, principally oc- 
cupied at the time by women and children. From these, and some 
few other specimens of a similar character, in other parts of the town, 
I should conclude that there is not an inconsiderable amount of 
poverty and suffering among the ‘ under crust,’ the ‘ people,’ whether 
proceeding from misfortune or idleness, I cannot say. There are 
some well-built stone, brick and frame edifices in the ‘fashionable’ 
part of the town, which here appears to be the heart or centre, in- 
dicating easy circumstances, and pretensions to taste and comfort ; 
but the majority of houses, fences and gardens, look decidedly seedy 
and neglected. The wet season, of which we had a small specimen 
while clambering up the steep, stony cow-path, which leads to the 
Light-House Hill, through the thick, luxuriant grove that hems it in, 
destroys frame-buildings so fast here, and so discolors them, that in 
about fourteen years they begin to get ricketty and rotten, and look 
dingy, dirty and uncomfortable. 

On the beach, upon arrival and departure, we found the ever- 
present Krooman. ‘ Tony Veller,’ a colored relative of ‘ Samivel,’ 
no doubt, had taken charge of a basket of oranges, (which a very 
respectable and polite colonist, named James, who has a flourishing 
school of sixty boys and girls, had presented to me,) and made him- 
self very useful, in other respects, during the jaunt; for he helped to 
free me from those stinging pests, the drivers, or black ants, which 
infested the stony cow-path down the hill, and, despite all our activity, 
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invaded our persons. It was a funny thing to see us getting down 
the hill, dashing through the dense foliage, having no time to select 
a stepping place, and going it with a hop, skip and jump, through the 
swarming myriads that beset our passage Sam, alias Tony Veller, and 
another good-looking, sturdy, broad-shouldered Krooman, who had 
upon one of the ivory bracelets around his wrist ‘Tom Freeman,’ 
‘good Nefooman, U.S. Ship Yorktown, savey all American ships,’ 
carried us in their arms through the surf, and bundled us safe and 
dry into our respective boats, which soon, with ‘a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull all together,’ rendered us aboard our vessels. 


THE SPIRIT’S AILMENT AND REMEDY. 


BY THOMAS MACEKELLAR, 


I. 


THE AILMENT. 


For many days I walked beneath a cloud 
Which no sun-ray found any passage through : 
The mid-noon, like the depth of midnight grew, 
And my faint soul was in the darkness bowed. 
Uncomforted, I wandered ’mid the crowd, 
Where all were busy, eager, earnest, gay ; 
Some idly chatting, others laughing loud, 
And friend saluting friend along his way. 
Amid them all, I was alone — alone; 
A yearning man, and with a human heart, 
From other men set seemingly apart ; 
Mine ear receiving not a friendly tone, 
Mine eye perceiving not an answering gleam ; 
And life was nigh become a dim and dreary dream. 


It. 


THE REMEDY. 


WHEN overcome with darkness and dejection, 
And wintry clouds o’ercast the mental sky, 
*T is good to stir the ashes of affection, 
And gather up love’s embers ere they die, 
And breathe upon the coals, and add new fuel — 
The fire of love needs frequently renewal ; 
Supplies of tenderness and deeds of kindness, 
And tones of sympathy and gentle meaning — 
A brother’s faults benevolently screening, 
(For love is nurtured by a purposed blindness.) 
Thrice blessed he who finds it in his heart 
To follow Curist! ‘Then sadness spreads her wings, 
And pleasantly the soul within him sings ; 
And of the good he does, he shares a double part. 
Philadelphia, January, 1849. 
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‘In one of their frequent skirmishes, Wirttam the Conqueror, and his son Rosent, alike in adven- 
turous courage, plunged into the thickest of the fight, and unknowingly encountered each other, 
RoBERt, superior by fortune, or by the vigor of youth, wounded and unhorsed the old monarch, and 
was on the point of pursuing his unhappy advantage to a fatal extremity, when the well-known voice 
of his father at once struck bis ear, and suspended his arm. Overwhelmed with the united emotions 
of grief, shame, and returning pity, he fellon his knees, poured out a flood of tears, and, embracing his 
father, besought him for pardon. The tide of nature returning strongly on both, the father in his turn 
embraced his son, and bathed him with tears.’ BuRKE. 


Tuery met, but not in stately halls, 

Where circled round were sculptured walls; 
Where banners o’er them wide were streaming, 
And gorgeous gems forever gleaming ; 

Where stately fanes, and tombs of old, 

Rose in majestic grandeur bold. 


Nor yet amid the ruined walls, 
Where fading sunset lingering falls, 
Of many a palace old and gray, 
Passed with the lapse of time away ; 
Which echoed once the stately tread 
Of England’s bravest, noblest dead. 


Nor far beneath the green arcade 

Of clustering Banian’s dark rich shade, 
Where mountain-forest, wild and bleak, 
Has nightly heard the tempest shriek, 
*Mid Nature’s scenes of grandeur wild, 
The father clasped not there his child! 


Not where the golden sun-light falls 

On stately dome and pillared walls ; 

Where the loved spells of home entwine, 

And throw their wealth on friendship’s shrine, 
Bidding its inmates never roam, 

But quaff deep draughts of bliss at home. 


Nor where the young and light have swept, 
*Mid regal crowds with airy step, 

While burning gems illumed the hair, 
Which waved and left the forehead bare; 
High foreheads, stately in the pride 

Of intellect’s unbounded tide. 


Nor where the full harmonious flow 

Of music, ever murmuring low, 

Arose at twilight’s gifted hour, 

Within high hall or trellised bower ; 

And o’er glad scenes enchantment spread, 
A joy from music only shed. 


Not where the ruby wine was poured, 
Where broad was spread the festive board, 
And bridal scenes illumed the air, 

And dance and song met gaily there ; 

Or conqueror’s paths with flowers were spread, 
Or wreaths shone o’er the victor’s head. 



































Stanzas: They Met. 
But where the trumpet loudly pealed, 
And banners waved o’er battle-field, 
And shield and spear were glancing high 
In war's wild, fearful revelry ; 
Where men in steel-clad armor bright 
Were gleaming in resplendent light. 


And where around them thickly fell, 
Like forest-leaves neath tempest-spell, 
The brave of heart, the fierce of eye, 
Who raised their serried spears on high ! 
Where clashing steel in strife was riven, 
Beneath the high free arch of heaven. 


There met they: arm to arm was raised, 
And dimly-burned affection’s rays, 

‘Till sank that monarch, in the hour 

Of fearful strife, by loftier power ; 

Till rose his voice, ’mid tumult high, 
And stirred deep founts in memory. 


And stayed the glittering weapon, raised 
By recreant child, to dim its rays 

Within his blood, which freely then 
Coursed through his royal veins, as when 
That self-same child, in former years, 
Had heard his voice with joy, not tears. 


Ay, stirred the fount, that voice came back, 
Through buried years, on memory’s track, 


As he, the recreant, stood beside 

His aged sire in humbled pride, 

And visions bright and blessed of yore, 
Came o’er his mental gaze once more. 


He stood as erst a boy beside 

His mother’s knee, in youthful pride, 

And felt the strong o’ermastering flow 

A parent’s love can only know ; 

Then gaily through the ambient air 
Sought the loved scenes of childhood there. 


And in each fount and pearly stream 
He saw his brother’s image gleam ; 
For they, carressing by his side, 

By mount and hill, or streamlet’s tide, 
Where in their spirit’s joyous flow 
Their brothers love to share and know. 


Ay, swiftly o’er his spirit came, 

As vivid lightning’s lurid flame, 

All memories of vanished years, 

A father’s love, a mother’s tears ; 

A home where love’s rich boon was given, 
Life’s choicest gift beneath the heaven! 


They all swept by; but with them came 
Deep thoughts wherewith to link the chain ; 
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Affection’s chain, which, severed long 
By years of strife and contest strong, 
Had swept the rainbow-hues away, 
Which garnished once life’s brilliant day. 


And then his lofty brow was seen 
Relax at once its haughty beam, 

As o’er him swept the burning thought 
Of sorrow which his hand had wrought; 
And forth he cast his spear and shield, 
As worthless on that battle-field. 


But what was victory then to him? 
No more affection’s rays glowed dim, 
For former years came rushing by, 
And tears bedimmed the warrior’s eye, 
And strife and ire were freely given 
Unto the passing winds of heaven ! 


He knelt, and clasped in long embrace 
His father’s form of manly grace ; 
Then traces blest, of feeling high, 
Again re-lit that monarch’s eye, 

As with the gush of feeling’s tide 


Forgiveness flowed on every side. 
Towanda, (Penn. ) 


‘THE SPIRIT OF THE FALCON,’ 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL PERSIAN OF ALI MIRZA. 





BY J. P. BROWN, 3SQ., CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Asp et Matex relates the following sketch in the history of that 
celebrated huntsman Ali Mirza : 

‘I was one day sent for in haste, and commanded by the Kidleh 
Alem (Centre of the Universe) Abbas Shah, to proceed to the moun- 
tains of the Sultanick, and bring him one of the young wild goats of 
which His Majesty was so fond. To hear was to obey ; and so press- 
ing my forehead upon the dust of His Majesty’s footsteps, I mounted 
my fleetest steed, and was soon far away on the heights where the 
report of my rifle had so often resounded and brought down the 
swiftest of the wild game that roam in their solitudes. The perpen- 
dicular rays of the sun reached even the bottom of the deep clefts of 
the mountain, melting the snows accumulated among the crags, when 
I reached the spot where I desired to secrete myself and lie in wait 
forthe passing game. I lfobbled my tired steed and left him to graze 
upon the scanty verdure of a spot at some distance beneath that se- 
lected for my seat. Concealed behind a projecting rock, with my 
loaded gun lying across my knees, I waited from noon until the 
hour of the third prayer, without however hearing or seeing any of the 
flocks of wild goats which usually abound on the ridges of the Sul- 
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tanick mountains. Above me arose an elevated crag of dark rock, 
against which the waning sun shed its beams with unmitigated fervor ; 
to its summit my eyes were often turned with the eager expectation 
of seeing it surmounted by the nimble-footed wild goat, or its kid, 
and by one successful shot, to be enabled to return to the presence 
of my benevolent patron and master, the Centre of the Universe. 

‘ Tired with watching, and inconvenienced by the heat of the sun, I 
quite despaired of meeting with success, and was fearful lest my visit 
should result in failure. While in this state of mind, suddenly a 
falcon, of that large, strong and keen kind which only frequents the 
wildest parts of the mountains, after making a turn round the spot 
on which I sat, descended and perched upon the extreme point of 
the crag, whence it looked down at me with its bright piercing eyes, 
and seemed to reproach me for intruding on its hunting-grounds. It 
had apparently just dined on some object of prey, for after eyeing 
me for a moment, it leisurely cleansed its beak with its claws, ad- 
justed its plumage, and then turned its head to gaze, as it were, at 
the now fast declining luminary of the world. 

‘I had full leisure to examine its graceful form, its crooked bill, 
even the keenness of its black and yellow eyes, its varied plumage, 
and the length of its strong claws. It seemed to look down upon 
me in perfect consciousness of security, with a proud look of defiance. 
But the bullet is a swift messenger of fate, and death comes with 
appalling doom upon the proud heart, upon the being which, forget- 
ful of its borrowed existence, believes itself everlasting. And I, 
disregardful of that divine decree, which gives to all things an equal 
right to life, let fly the cruel emissary of destruction ; the proud, brave 
falcon fell before the arrow of destiny, and its bright eye soon closed 
forever upon the wild scenes where it had so often and so recently 
gazed with piercing keenness ! 

‘At the sight of the deed of my commission, I felt a pang of re- 
morse: The brave bird that had within the same hour looked up 
even into the face of the sun; which had soared heavenward through 
the blue atmosphere of the skies, now lay at my feet in all the cold, 
motionless, silence of death. 1 could not divest myself of the con- 
viction that I had acted ruthlessly, and that the deed would not be 
disregarded by the Lorp of all creatures. 

‘Pained by these reflections, and overcome by the heat, I fell asleep 
where I sat; and my mind wandered back to the Sultanick, to the palace 
of Abbas Shah. But in so short a time, what a change had come over 
the condition of my family! Ayesha, the heart-binding, the world- 
seducing, the beloved and pure wife of my home, was no more the 
pure and virtuous woman I| had always thought her to be; and the 
child she had borne, the fair and guileless Lulu, whom I had ever 
cherished as my own daughter, was not my own; but the fruit of the 
illicit intercourse of her mother with one whom I had hitherto honored 
as my friend. Then, with the rapidity of lightning in my mind, 
passed the sad scene of a divorcement, and the restoring to my wife 

of her marriage portion, and my bosom now burst with the worst 
feelings for her whom I had just loved even to madness; and her 
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recently-adored figure now only gave rise to sentiments of the deepest 
aversion, hatred and revenge. And my child, that angel child, which 
had been dearer to me than the pupii of my eye, my heart, my exist- 
ence itself, though no longer mine, still was my soul’s attraction, the 
Kibleh of all my longing hopes. I saw her leave me, borne away to 
her guilty mother ; her little arms outheld toward me, her blue eyes 
filled with tears, clearer than the dew-drops on the white roses of 
Kashan, and more precious than the fairest pearls of Bahrain. I be- 
held the hated figure of the man whom I had cherished as a friend, 
lead away my wife, and, acknowledging my child as his own, force 
her from the arms of her aged nurse. 

‘ This was not all. My home, close by the palace of the Centre of 
the Universe, had been held in the name of my late wife; and as if 
her own conduct had not brought sufficient misery upon her unerring 
though too confiding husband, she reduced him to abject misery, and 
drove him forever from the scene of past happy hours, by disposing 
of it to an unforgiving rival, who now succeeded me in the esteem 
of the Shah, and passed it over legally to his name. I was thus turned 
out into the public streets to seek another home and happiness wher- 
ever I could find it. 

‘Bending my steps toward the eastern gate of the city, I was has- 
tening to beg a shelter in the cell of the solitary Dervish, who watches 
at the holy tomb of the martyr, the Said Abd el Ghezi, and spend the 
remainder of my wretched existence in constant prayer and devotion, 
when I heard a noise above my head, resembling the swift passage 
of those departed ones on their way to eternity; and looking up, I 
distinctly beheld the Falcon | had murdered, and heard a voice saying : 

‘As a mortal, thy cruelty caused me but the momentary pang of expir- 
ing nature, but thou as an immortal being hast just suffered that deeper 
agony of the mind which knows no dying. Awake from thy slumber, 
ruthless man ; thy wife is still pure and virtuous, and her child is thine 
own offspring. Return to thy home, and its inmates, for the spirit of 
the Falcon is revenged !’ 

Ali Mirza adds: ‘ All mysuffering had indeed been only in a dream ; 
and thus was I taught that the evil deeds which are not punishable 
after death are nevertheless atoned for in that state of existence, half 
life, half death, which connects the two together by a mysterious and 
incomprehensible link. 


= 5, mee 


UnFATHOMABLE sea! whose waves are years, 

Ocean of ‘Time, whose waters of deep wo 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears! 

Thou shoreless flood, which in thy ebb and flow 
Claspest the limits of mortality ! 
And sick of prey, yet howling on for more, 
Vomitest thy wrecks on its inhospitable shore ; 
Treacherous in calm and terrible in storm, 

Who shall put forth on thee, 


Unfathomable sea? Saexuer. 












The Angel and the Child. 











THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 


Ou! take these volumes from me, 
I’m sick of this dull lore ; 
Sweet Memory! untomb me 
A simple tale of yore. 





But the one I loved the best, Sha 
Amid these legends wild, ; 
Was a little simple story | 
Of an Angel and a Child! 
| 
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It is the twilight hour, 


And oft in all its beauty 
Aad fancy would be free ; 


It draws upon me now, 


Then bring not, at such moments, Till again I feel the sadness 1) iis 
These heavy tomes to me. ‘That it left upon my brow. Naa 


‘Tasks of more worldly hours 
I would awhile forget ; Told in a plaintive tone, ti 

The teeming sea of letters, About a lovely orphan ey Rene 

Unknown, unfathomed yet. Left in the world alone. pps ti 





It was a tale of pity, 












{ would recall the visions And how, when hearts were cruel, 


Now playful, now sublime, And hands denied her bread, dil 4 
{ saw before I labored She 'd go beneath the starlight Bh |) 
In the deep rich mines of Time. To the grave that held her dead. i 









I would give up all my spirit And there would come an Angel t i 
To their influence again ; With wings of silver light, ea 

{ would feel that I know nothing, And it would sit beside her, ii ati 
Think nothing, more than then. All through the lonely night. cH 









I would have that faith in story And it would sing so sweetly, 
With which my heart would glow, Though nobody could hear 
When I was nearer heaven But tie little orphan lying 
In the days of long ago. Upon the hillock near. 
{ had an old friend then, One cold bright night she asked it, 
When friendly hearts were few ; ‘Oh! tell me whence you come, 
For death had early taken Who are you, lovely angel ? 


My loved ones, fond and true. And where is your far home?” 








And often in the evening And the angel answered softly, 
To her side I'd softly press, ‘ High heaven is my home, 

And bribe her for a story And I am sent to bring you: 
With a flower or a caress. My E tev, will you come” 








And close Id nestle to her And Etten, looking nearly, 
While the wondrous tales she told, Knew, through the veil of night, i t ' 

‘The beautiful sweet legends The form of her dear mother at 
Of the golden days of old. Wearing the wings of light! me 






I could tell them now, those stories And she sprang and clasped her, saying, 
Of giants, knights and kings, ‘Oh mother, is it thou ? 

Of fairies at their revels, Then take me up to heaven, 
And sweet and mournful things. Oh mother, take me now!’ 
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At morn the people sought her, And when they stooped to raise her, 
And Jo! the child was laid ‘They saw that she was dead! 


On the fresh grave of her mother, 


a cecal es ’ 
Beneath the cypress shade. Then would a sigh escape me, 


And soft a tear-drop glisten ; 
White frost was on her ringlets, And I would lean more closely, 
And her eyes, so blue and bright, And breathlessiy would listen. 
Were covered by the fringéd lids 


So close and soft and white. For I too had a parent, 


Whe left me for the sky, 
And her little hands were folded And the story took me upward 
Upon her gentle breast, 
And she looked as if she slumbered 
In a deep and quiet rest. 


Among the stars on high. 


Thus in my lonely childhood, 
In the evening still and mild, 
And they gathered round and called her,) Would I thrill at the sad story 

But not a word she said ; | Of the Angel and the Child ! 
Baltimore, February, 1849. 


A YOUNG BONAPARTE. 





‘THOSE eyes which oft flashed at the hero's renown, 
Which were wont to rekindle at Liberty's breath, 

Are darkened forever; their spirit hath flown, 
And the heart is all cold, and those eyes sunk in death.’ 


Durine a blockading cruise off Navarino and Pahas, we heard 
that a young foreigner of distinction, moved by an ardent enthusiasm 
in the cause of Greece, was about to volunteer under our banners. 
Of course we were all on the gui vive to discover who this chivalrvus 
youth might be, what country claimed our hero as her son, and what 
fortune he possessed; a matter of no small consideration to the 
Greeks, where money was what the fountain of the desert is to the 
parched-up, mummied Arab pilgrims of the desert. The morning 
of the nineteenth of August, however, removed all doubt upon the 
subject. About mid-day, when off the island of Cerigo, we were 
hailed by the captain of an Ionian merchantman, to whom we had 
given chase. On proceeding on board, a scene of the most admira- 
ble disorder presented itself. We found the Greeks perfectly a la 
Grecque, arranged pell-mell around the capstan on the quarter-deck, 
agreeably discussing the merits of a collazione composed of the ordi- 
nary Turkish pilaw, hard biscuit and pickled mackarel. Amid this 
picturesque group sat our ‘illustrious unknown’ adventurer, who, on 
being introduced to us, proved to be no less a personage than Paul, 
the son of Lucian Bonaparte. Of course we made the necessary 
arrangements for exchanging his uncouth berth for the more agreea- 
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ble quarters of the ‘ Unicorn,’ a beautiful pleasure-yacht, purchased 
by the Greeks for the private use of Lord Cochrane. A gentleman 
of our party, well acquainted with the person of the emperor, im- 
mediately recognised a strong resemblance of features in this scion 
of the stock, especially about the head and neck, which approached 
the admired Roman model in Napoleon. 

Two days were spent in mutual inquiries ; ours as to the then ex- 
isting state of affairs in the world of European politics, while our 
young crusader’s inquiries extended to the nature of our immedi- 
ate pursuits. Being ‘eager for the field,’ his first question was as to 
the whereabouts of Sir Richard Church, general in command of the 
Greek forces, and who at this period was encamped on the classic 
plains of Corinth. Having learnt at Zante that the general was about 
to march against the enemy, our young friend appeared most anxious 
to join him. Shortly afterward we fell in with Lord Cochrane, who, 
won by the chivalrous bearing and fascinating address of Paul, took 
him as a travelling companion toward the camp of the general. 

On their arrival at Corinth the army was found to be in so disor- 
ganized and inefficient a state as to preclude the possibility of exe- 
cuting the contemplated hostile measures against the Turks in that 
quarter. This was a source of grievous disappointment to our 
young adventurer: resolved, however, that his energies should not 
lie dormant, he eagerly accepted Lord Cochrane’s offer to join the 
fleet in a contemplated attack on a squadron of the Ottomans, then 
at anchor in the Bay of Navarin; he consequently returned to the 
harbor of Spezzia, and removed with the admiral on board his flag- 
ship, the ‘ Hellas,’ a beautiful sixty-four gun frigate, built in America. 
She was at this time lying at anchor off the islands, waiting her com- 
plement of Spezziote and Hydriote sailors. Here it was, while 
awaiting the ulterior arrangements for the expedition, that he met 
with his untimely end. The catastrophe I shall now proceed to re- 
late : 

On the morning of the sixth of September, feeling somewhat in- 
disposed, he remained in bed later than usual. By the side of the 
bed hung his pistols ; they were loaded, and had been thoughtless] 
suspended by the triggers. While in the act of rising, he heedlessly 
took one of them by the barrel, which was immediately discharged. 
The sudden report alarmed the officers in the gun-room, who, on 
proceeding to his chamber, found the unfortunate youth stretched 
upon the bed, mortally wounded! Surgical skill proved of no avail, 
and he expired at about two o’clock on the following morning, after 
laboring under extreme suffering, which he endured with the most 
extraordinary fortitude to the last. 

On examination, it appeared that the ball had entered the abdo- 
men, and after perforating the intestines in four places, had lodged 
in the spine. 

Thus perished the generous and unfortunate Paul Bonaparte, in 
the vigor of youth, and in the possession of an heroic devotion for a 
cause which, had he lived, would have been honored by his enter- 
prising valor, and perhaps more noble death. It would appear from 
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what I was informed by a friend who accompanied him from the 
coast of Italy, that following the naturally romantic impulse inherent 
in him, he had determined on pursuing the chivalrous career of a 
soldier ; this resolution, however, was strongly opposed by his father, 
who it seemed had destined him for the less adventurous profession 
of the church; which pursuit being so totally at variance with the 
disposition and inclinations of the son, was by him courteously de- 
clined. Hence arose a dissension between them; and ecclesiastical 
arguments availing naught, he left his father’s mansion, never to re- 
turn! On his first quitting the paternal roof, he for a time, and the 
better to conceal his intentions, sojourned with a celebrated moun- 
tain chief, leading with him a life of romance and adventure, well 
suited to prepare him for a Grecian campaign. 

On his ultimate departure for that classic land, trampled on by 
Turkish despotism, he sailed under an assumed name, and remained 
the ‘mysterious stranger’ until we were honored with his presence. 
He had won all hearts by his frank and amiable disposition. Had 
he lived, the world might have beheld him a hero crowned with 
laurels gained in the cause of Greece, and following a career less 
elevated, but equally honorable with that of the immortal Emperor. 





AS 





HTABULA. 


MINE own romantic stream! 
Long years have rolled a dimly-gathered mist 
Between us, as far sep’rate we pursue 
Our sev’ral ways. You (bright as when you kissed 
The mellow bank which, clothed in various hue, 
Had lured my careless footsteps to its side,) 
To dance along, light-hearted, buoyant, free, 
Making such music in thy swelling tide 
As wakes the feeling heart to minstrelsy : 
I, to recall each sunny-favored hour 
I passed in roaming where thy waters flow, 
Each stately grove, each summer-haunted bower 
Casting its shadow o’er thy wave below 
‘To bid my soul renew its youthful glow, 
And let the light of other days above its darkness gleam. 


Joys of long-vanished years! 

Oh, how ye gather round me once again ! 

Yet hardly may ye gladden me, since now, 
Tossed on life’s restless, ever-heaving main, 

With anchor weighed and onward-pointed prow, 
I seek another haven, on a shore 

My dreams had pictured gloomily and lone ; 
But Faith put forth her wand, and lo! it wore 

A hue as pure and bright as Eden’s own. 
Mark him who watches for the morning hour, 

The sun’s warm beam, the glorious flush of day ; 
Fair Luna’s eye hath lost its witching power, 

His heart moves not beneath her gentle ray ; 

For hopes and thoughts are centred far away, 
And visions of the morrow’s sky claim all his smiles and tears. 


Cc. R. Ce 








A Remonstrance to Byron. 


jez following poem was addressed to Lord Byron, by Mrs. Exxrror,a Scottish lady, soon after the ap- 
pearance of his Eastern tales. They express a remonstrance against the Bard for his desertion of the 
air ones of hisowncountry. The effect was notvery great upon the Poet; for the manuscript (which 
vas retained by Lady Douerass, of Rose-Hall, Lamarkshire, at whose mansion Brron was a frequent 
eguest,) was returned tothe authoress, ‘with his compliments.’ The ‘hand of write’ is fair and good 
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Know’st thou the land of the mountain and flood, 

Where the pines of the forest for ages have stood ? 
Where the eagle comes forth on the wings of the storm, 
And her young ones are rocked on the high cairn-gor’m? 


Know’st thou the land where the cold Celtic wave 
Encircles the hills which her blue waters lave ? 
Where the virgins are pure as the gems of the sea, 
And their spirits are light, and their actions are free? 


Know’st thou the land where the sun’s ling’ring ray 
Streaks with gold the horizon, till dawns the new day ? 
While the cold feeble beam, which he sheds on their sight, 
Scarce breaks through the gloom of the long sombre night? 


*T is the land of thy sires —’t is the land of thy youth, 
Where first thy young heart glowed with honor and truth ; 
Where the wild-fire of Genius first caught thy young soul, 
And thy feet and thy fancy roamed free from control. 


Ah! why does that fancy still dwell on those climes, 
Where love leads to madness, and madness to crimes ? 
Where courage itself is more savage than brave, 
Where man is a despot, and woman aslave ? 


Though soft are the breezes, and rich the perfume, 
And ‘ fair are the gardens of Gul in their bloom,’ 

Can the roses they twine, or the vines which they rear, 
Speak peace to the breast of suspicion or fear? 


Let Puasvus’ bright ray gild the Augean wave, 
But say, can it brighten the lot of the slave ? 
Or all that is beauteous in Nature impart 

One virtue to soften the Moslem’s proud heart ? 


Ah, no! —’t is the magie which glows in thy strain, 

Gives soul to the action, and life to the scene ; 

And the deeds which they do, and the tales which they tell, 
Enchant us alone by the power of thy spell. 


And is there no spell in thy own native earth ? 
Does no talisman rest in the spot of thy birth? 
Are the daughters of Britain less worthy thy care — 
Less soft than Zuier«a, less bright than GuLnare? 
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Are her sons less ‘s ,onored, or he *r warriors less — e, 
‘Than the slaves of a prince, who himself is a slave ? 


Then strike thy wild harp —let it swell with the strain ; 
Let the mighty in arms live and conquer again ; 
‘Their deeds and their glory thy lay shall prolong, 
And the fame of thy country shall live in thy song. 


Though the proud wreath of victory round heroes may twine, 
*T is the poet that crowns them with honor divine ; 
And thy laurels, Pexipes, had sunk in thy tomb, 
Had the Bards not preserved them immortal in bloom. 














LOVE’S TRIUMPH OVER PHILOSOPHY. 











4 GERMANIC SKETCH: BY HENRY J. BRENT. 





Amip a thousand joys lived Frepertcx Van ArTELDI, son of a dis- 
tinguished German scholar. His days were spent in intellectual 
pursuits, his nights in far travelling beneath the mighty forest that 
spread itself near his paternal roof. Beautiful in person, and en- 
dowed with the highest qualities of genius, Frederick lived the idol 
of his father and the admiration of his friends. His eyes were those 
eloquent eyes that might move an Athenian populace by a flash; his 
forehead shone like marble, and his mouth was wreathed with capti- 
vating smiles. His voice was sweet and deep, and his figure was 
symmetry itself! Who could look upon and listen to the gifted youth, 
and withhold their friendship ? Interesting from his own character, 
he was almost hallowed by the fame of his distinguished father. All 
Europe had heard his parent’s name; and the plaudits of distant 
countries sounded softly and soothingly to hisears. Wherever Fre- 
derick moved, respect, mingled with love, made life a transport, ex- 
istence a bliss. 

He studied deeply the lore of his mystic father-land, and he drank, 
with a vivid enthusiasm, of those dark fountains that well up amid 
haunted castles and sombre woods; and in the falling or the fixed 
stars he fancied he could read prophecies of himself and others, 
Shut up in the old tower, in which was his father’s library, he peo- 
pled the air with phantoms, and threw a hideous yet glorious halo 
around life, by evoking the mightiness of the tomb. 

He read from old tomes that were gray with melancholy age, and 
his eyes pored over the cabalistic manuscript of pens that had long 
since withered, and whose ink was dim and shadowy, like the me- 
mory of good deeds. 

Ere he came into the extraordinary tutelage of his father, of which 
we shall hereafter speak, the black forest was his home; the rolling 
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waters also, whave the 1 river in its majestic flow heaved and poured 
along ; there he erected his shrine of adoration, and Nature the mys- 
terious was the enchantress of his Ideal. 

Thus passed the uncollegiate days of Frederick, for his father, too 
deeply read in the lives of ‘German students, kept his son at home, 
and taught him himself. He was a stern preceptor. To him the 
hey-day of youth had long since passed—those days crowned with 
roses ; and the poet and the man of many passions had sobered down 
into the curber of the temper, a wise and ascetic philosopher. 

From him came the light and the darkness that filled the mind of 
his son with hopes as high as the mountains, and despondencies and 
doubts deep as the o’ershadowed and unfathomable abyss that lies 
between them. He saw the wild genius that dazzled amidst the ar- 
chitectural beauties of his son’s mind; and in the true spirit of Ger- 
man speculation, he determined to build up in his offspring a being 
wholly contemplative. Vain desire!—horrible ambition! To give 
to a mortal the means of rushing forth with unbounded intellectual 
gifts to affright society and bewilder mankind with the unearthly 
spectacle of a man born of woman, without a human wish! Such 
was the dream of the German enthusiast—the dream of that aged 
sage, who had himself spread glory over his country, and filled all 
hearts with wonder and admiration. 

His son responded to the wishes of his father. He felt the tre- 
mendous emotions of the Pythoness, and he watched in the cave of 
his own mind for the stars and the other planets that were to give 
him light amid his gloom. Thus passed away the hours of his fresh 
youth ; thus in dreamy mists, and almost sepulchral metaphysics, 
arose his moon of manhood. How profound the thought in that 
old man’s mind, to rear amid the whirlwind a lamp that should burn 
and brighten unfed by earthly fuel! 

The seasons rose and fell like the waves of many seas; and amid 
the flowers of passionate Germany came inspiration to the heart and 
promptings to the mind. The winter had passed away; that season 
which had inured, amid barbaric woods, the bold warriors that in 
other days mounted the high walls of Rome, and thence looking over 
the mother-city, doomed her to the sacrifice. Spring had come. 
The rivers had been loosened from their gelid sleep, and leapt once 
more to the green banks, breaking their white waves into a thousand 
pearls, and scattering them amid the golden sands. Old Germany in 
the Spring! The trees put out their buds and leaves; the hedges 
donned their emeralds and pearls; and fresh uprising to the morn, 
the birds of that intellectual land poured rapture on the clouds. In 
Germany, venerable for its ghastly and wild memories, for its winters 
of dark and melancholy bondage, for its aristocratic grandeur, and 
its popular degradation, Spring is a mighty season. Then comes 
forth the mind of her cabalistic children, girt with unutterable wis- 
dom, like Moses descending from the thunders of Sinai. An emo- 
tion, one and individual, rules the land; the emotion of poetry. It 

is the god of the spring of the German year. 
Sitting i in his lonely tower one evening amid his books, Frederick, 
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with a pale face and flashing eye, looked forth upon the beautiful 
face of nature. He threw back the clustering ringlets from his brow 
and throwing down his book, he communed aloud : 

‘Have you come back again to our fields, to fill our quick hearts 
with passion, and throw into our veins the sap of animal nature 1 Have 
you burst, Venus-like, from the bosom of the deep wombs of the 
earth, to scatter the softened perfumes amid the flowers — those 
poisoners of thought? Would that nought but Winter was mistress 
of the German climate ; then the same cold that inured the conquerors 
of Rome might in these days of mental light bind up our natures in 
the iron armor of a proud and selfish inhumanity.’ 

He leaned his beautiful and sculptural head upon his hand, and 
gazed through the glass upon the bespangled skies. The air of night 
was unfelt by him, “and he was languid from the confinement he had 
undergone. He rose and opened the casement. Oh! how his heart 
expanded as it felt the fragrant current of the outer life rushing to 
its recesses! He threw his ringlets back again, he pressed his hands 
against his temples, and closing his eyes, drew his breath and inhaled 
the balmy breath of the glorious night. Was it his first draught of 
nature? Fora moment his stern course of study was forgotten ; the 
injunction of his. father lost in the contemplation of the lands, the 
stars, and the beauty of the perfumed night; and when the moon 
had flashed over the loftiest summit of the hills, while the waters 
beamed back her rays, Frederick stood at his window; and the an- 
cient clock in the castle tolled one, ere he sought his rest. 

A new creation had dawned upon his mind — rather upon his heart. 
With the enthusiasm of the German character, he had devoted him- 
self to the philosophy of his father with a self-devotion that bordered 
on the sublime. He gave up the glory of his youth and merged it 
in the profound misanthropy of the intellectual hermit. He was the 
proud student, goaded by an unconquerable ambition to outstrip the 
myriads of others who, spread over that remarkable country, were 
dreaming of improvements in the human system. He was to bound 
forth Minerva-like, armed for the fearful combat. With lance and 
buckler cemented to his heartyhe was to walk the world, the ghost of 
the sensations. In his twentieth year, on that night, a new mantle 
had fallen around his heart, and thus another woof of the human feel- 
ings was to be eradicated ere the moral ossification could take place. 
The breath of an hour had dispelled the marble battlements reared 
by his father; a breath of a bud had charmed away the shadows of 
despair, and giv en in their stead the first emotions of a new inspira- 
tion. It had breathed poetry into a German soul. 

Frederick still walked his usual rounds; he looked over his accus- 
tomed books, and felt no abatement of the dark delight with which 
he had formerly perused them. But he looked more upon the earth ; 
he walked abroad, not to contemplate the cold stars, as a dreamer, but 
as a profound worshipper. He began gradually to disrobe himself 
of the shackles of a remorseless education, and he breathed freer, and 
holier — and was happier. 

There lived in his neighborhood a solitary man with an only daugh- 
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ter. Frederick had heard that she was beautiful, but coupled with that 
intelligence, he heard that she was beloved. As the gentle bird that 
pauses in its ocean flight upon a rock, so came the news of beauty 
and of love to the heart of Frederick. He heard it, and the next 
moment he saw his father’s figure approach. That lordly brow was si 
dark with thought. He was the embodiment of mortal grandeur,. di 
for his firm limbs were elegant, and over his temples rolled his hair i | 
in curls dark as night. He was a man famous amid his own and other ny 
tongues. Frederick was inspired. He saw the genius of his life, mit 
and he bowed as the idol passed. He thought no more of woman. a 

We have said that he walked abroad into the forest; and as he ie 
threaded the rich avenues of its woods, he felt the same sensations | 
that had filled his heart, when he drank in the odour of the purple "i 






























































night. As he crushed a flower, its rich perfume would softly spread tae 
itself upon the air, and he inhaled the ‘ poison of his thoughts.’ With “Wie 
his head erect, and his hands clasped behind him, he would walk slowly | i; 
along the vista, and while his eye kindled at the magnificence of Na- | all 
ture, his heart admitted her as the true divinity. nl 

A being is in sight: he starts! Is it one of the phantoms of the * Ta 











“Rhine? Is it one of those olden spirits of beauty that walk the earth 
when in its spring, to cull the invisible moats of gold that float the bald 
impalpable air? Is it some spectre of the tomb, some spirit of dust a 
that has broken the barrier of its immortality, and risen from the sod ? “all 
It approaches — it stands before him. Its hair is rich as the golden ih 
sunbeam ; its face, pale as the marble, is beautiful as an angel’s. Its int 
eyes are beaming like two stars, and its lips are opened like the leaves . ' 
of a parted rose. It speaks: Frederick catches the sound as it comes vate 
with a delicious melody to his ear; his senses reel ; the pyramid of his ne 
education is uprooted by the delirious throb; and to Woman, as toa HH 
spirit, he bows the inmost iron of his heart. He could not speak; he | 
could scarce breathe; and when she passed up the long avenue, re- 
ceding from him, he caught her smile as she turned to wave her hand, 
and he staggered and fell back against a tree. 

Ah, ecstasy of bliss !—the bonds are broken, the scales have fallen 
from his eyes. He studies no more the ancient tomes of his father’s 
library ; he reads no longer from the soul-stealing volumes that had 
girt his nature with bonds of adamant. He shuns his father; he 
buries himself amid the embowered trees; he watches the lake and 
the young streams that spring gladly toward its tranquil waters; he 
feeds upon the sunny air of day and the dreamy zephyrs of the night ; Gi 




































































he loves the phantoms of the woods, and Frederick is a changed man. ti 
It was the Solitary’s daughter who had wrought this change. It | 
was her of whom he had heard, but whom he knew not. Could he i 
Hi 











meet her once more! Ocould he but gaze upon that young and | 
transcendent brow, and kiss the air that had encompassed her form ; 

could he but see the pressure of her tiny foot upon the leaves ; could f 
he but find it on the sands of the lake shores! He visited the spot Nhs 
where he had first seen her; he stood where he had stood when first i 
she flashed upon his vision; he heard, in fancy, the few words of oP 
salutation, the womanly remark upon the season; and his memory, ae 
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true to the strong dictates of affection, drew her glowing features upon 
the vacant air. But she came no more. That vision of unequal 
loveliness had passed away, far beyond the enchanted limits of the 
woods. It had fled the lake shore, and the student wandered and 
sought in vain for her who had thus invoked the nature of his life 
into activity. 

His father missed him from his books: his eyes darkened, and he 
felt that the plan of his philosophy was now at the crisis. The trial 
was at hand. Now he was to mould the temper of his son into the 
iron; or the soul, acting according to the dictates of its instincts, was 
to shatter the prison-structure into atoms, and bear away the palm 
from the stern philosopher. 

Frederick is once more reduced to the dungeon-library ; he pores 
with vacant eye upon the page; he turns the leaves slowly ; his long 
black hair is unremoved from the printed pages ; he cares not whether 
it shadows truths that may lead him to the gates of paradise or the 
portals of hell. The tear wells slowly to his eye; it trickles down 
his cheek: he clasps his hands like a dying man, and with a heaving 
sob he falls back into his chair. The lamp grows dim; its flickering 
light throws shadows far and near upon the tapestry; not a sound 
issues along that solemn house, when suddenly he hears his father’s 
foot upon the steps. He rises again to his book; he turns his lamp, 
which now throws forth a gilding halo, and he stoops his beating tem- 
ples over the mystic page. His father enters. He sits opposite to 
his son, a proud yet melancholy smile plays upon his face, and he 
takes a volume from the shelf. Late do they read, or only one, for 
that young heart is busy with other things. His eighteen-summer’d 
heart is with other spirits than of the past. His eyes are fixed on the 
confused book, but they see other objects than those which are written 
there. Love triumphant over ambition, and Despair, monarch of the 
moment, are busy at his bewildered speculations. The hours glide 
on apace; his father throws down his book, and with a stately step, 
like a warrior, leaves the room. Frederick is free once more. He 
opens the window; he scans the sleeping landscape; tower and tree, 
woodland and lawn, are steeped in the beautiful but saddening shade. 
Echo floats along, catching the distant bay of the watch-dog, and 
multiplying those mysterious sounds that float upward from the 
dreamy earth, like its silent prayer to Gop. 

Weeks have flown by, and still the vision of that beautiful girl 
haunts the memory of the student. His cheeks have grown paler, 
and his dress is neglected. He mutters in his waking moments, and 
in his sleep he speaks of the unknown in terms of passionate love. 

In a high ancestral hall, sit two persons: the one is of great age, 
and dressed in black velyet; a lamp is placed on an ebony table by 
his side, while a being of exquisite beauty reads aloud from a heavily 
bound book of poems to him. It is a volume of Frederick’s father’s 
poetry, and while she reads, the tears flow from her eyes. The pic- 
ture is beautiful: the old man sitting in that ancient hall, with armor 
hanging from the walls, the helmets and breast-plates, and swords and 
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spears, of his warrior race, and his daughter reading the verse-com- 
memoration of their glory. 

A stranger enters: he is young, and of a pale complexion. In 
statue he is tall and elegantly proportioned ; his movements are grace- 
ful; and as he enters, he pauses upon the threshold to examine the 
scene before him. His eyes are on the female; they melt with love 
and admiration. He moves slowly toward her; he places his hand 
upon the book; he kneels to her. She rises, her face flushed, and 
her whole action agitated and alarmed, but no sound escapes her lips, 
while her ancient father, unconscious of the stranger’s presence, sits 
with his eyes fixed upon a plumed helmet, while his heart teems with 
the trophied recollections of other days. She looks wildly at the in- 
truder; he speaks not, but gently drawing her hand in his, he points 
to the door. She gazes in his face, but hesitates not, for in that coun- 
tenance how much of honor, of love, of beauty, does she not see. 
They leave the venerable man, mingling the present with the past, 
and as they depart they turn and see him kissing the helmet in which 
his father had breathed his last on the field of battle. 

Beneath the moon and the silent stars the two communed. The 
hours of the night fled by, yet there they stood, gazing intently from 
each other’s face to the skies. The youth spoke long and earnestly: 
he told the maiden of his history, while she listened with a face vivid 
with interest. She had heard of him—had seen him; she had 
thought often of him, and wondered who he was. He had excited 
in her a desire to know how one so young and fair had lived within 
that region without having become acquainted at her father’s house. 
She spoke of her father, and he of his. Hers lived upon the unfaded 
memories of the departed, while Ais built the castles of his ambition 
upon the vast limits of the mind-peopled future. They spoke of 
themselves, and of their own feelings and sentiments. They walked 
amid the silent night as if they had sported in childhood amid these 
scenes; such confidence does Innocence create; and when he led 
her back to her father’s house, they stood at the portal to take fare- 
well. His polished brow bore no marks of care ; his eye flamed with 
no harrowing doubts; peace reigned within his nature, and glory 
and love painted the skies of deeper hue, that the earth might re- 
ceive their more resplendent shadows. She waved her hand in the 
shades of the portico, and disappeared. Gone! gone! the enchant- 
ress—but not forever. That ancient father, when she entered, had 
not missed her; and his white locks were mixed with the plumage 
of the helmet, which he had taken from the wall and placed upon 
the table, and near which he now rested his sleeping head. 

Frederick once more was in the library. His temples throb, his 
pulses beat, and his heart is wild with the intoxicating sensations of 
his new and only passion. Pale as death, he sits in his accustomed 
chair, and awaits the approach of his father. It was not long before 
the German mystic appeared. His step was rapid, and his counte- 
nance flushed and excited. 

‘You study no more, Frederick,’ he said, as he stood before the 
young man, and fixed his strong eyes upon his face. ‘ You are not 
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ill, and yet you look pale. Why throw down your books and your 
ambition, that would have hewn down mountains, and made you the 
conqueror of your own heart? But you have time to wander away 
from the shrine where you should worship ; you ponder upon some- 
thing that even now feeds upon your life. What ails you of late ? 
speak!’ The old man drew himself up to his full height, and his 
face assumed a cold and angry expression. Frederick arose from 
his chair, and stood with his head bowed upon his bosom ; those glo. 
rious ringlets waved like rich drapery over his delicately-chiselled 
head, while his father regarded him with a harsh and forbidding eye. 

The youth raised his head and looked his father in the face; the 
tears stood in his eyes, and his lips in vain essayed to utter his words. 
‘ Speak, fool !’ cried his father, abruptly ; ‘speak! what has befallen 
thee?’ Frederick gasped for breath; old memories of his father’s 
sternness passed rapidly over his mind; and he trembled when he 
heard that harsh voice ringing in hisears. He placed one hand upon 
his father’s breast, and with the other pointed out over the distant 
woods. The father’s eye followed the gesture, and then turned to 
his son with surprise and anger. 

No answering look came from the marble countenance of the 
youth. His eyes were closed, and he stood like a statue, cold and 
motionless. The old man was enraged; he grasped his son by the 
throat; he shook him fiercely ; the whirlwind of his long-smothered 
passion had broken out; his eyes flashed, and his powerful arm smote 
his son upon the forehead. A groan and a heavy fall, and Frede- 
rick’s senses fled, and stupefaction followed. The old man rushed 
from the room, raving with passion. He had been trifled with by 
his child; his wild and daring schemes of philosophy had been cir- 
cumvented ; and where he had expected to find the adamant he had 
discovered the burning lava. A servant entering afterward found his 
young master stretched upon the floor, and taking him in his arms, 
laid him on his bed. 

Could that stern old mystic have seen the boy’s young heart, and 
known the being that had elevated it from stupor into love ; could he 
have soared back on the wings of his own early feelings to the sym- 
pathies of earlier nature, and left the dark abodes of an educated 
contempt of the emotions, he would have bathed the sufferer’s ach- 
ing head in tears, and moaned the misery he had inflicted. But it 
was notso. Haughty, fierce and unfeeling, the German author stood 
aloof; he visited his son’s room-no more ; he inquired no more after 
his health; but devoting himself to his fearful studies, he tried to 
forget the bonds that nature had imposed upon him. 

The curtains are drawn around his bed, and a dimmed lamp burns 
steadily on the hearth; not a whisper breaks the solemn silence of 
the apartment, save the faint murmurs issuing from the bed. An 
old servant sits by the pillow and watches with a moistened eye the 
form that lies before him. It is Frederick. From the night of his 
fearful interview with his father he had not arisen: a sickness of the 
mind had fallen upon him, and day after day he grew worse and 
worse. No pain of body shook his frame; no fever, no chill; but 
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still he faded away, and in silence and in awe he seemed to be gliding 
gently down to the melancholy grave. Tumultuous causes had re- 
duced him thus. His father’s conduct, so strange, so sudden, had 
smitten him to the heart, while a deep and absorbing passion preyed 
upon his mind. He had seen that idol of his thoughts, and had 
parted without breathing in her ear the story of his love. Why had 
he not seized the favorable opportunity, when, like a knight of old 
romance, he had entered her father’s house, and borne her forth into 
the silent groves? But he had seen and looked into her eyes, and 
seen them play and beam; he had basked in their radiance, and felt 
the enchantment of her celestial presence. As he contrasted the 
gentleness, the confidence, the beauty and feminineness of her cha- 
racter with the cold and ghastly lineaments of his father’s nature, his 
senses became darkened, and in his delirium he called upon her name ; 
he spoke his love —his endless, his consuming passion. 

The faithful sentinel of his bed, the old servant, heard the ravings 
of his young master with astonishment; he pondered what course to 
pursue ; to tell his master, would be rashness; to call him in, would 
be but to make him witness of a weakness he could not pardon; and 
in the midst of his dilemma, he resolved to acquaint the recluse and 
his daughter with the whole matter. To determine was to perform. 
Calling up his wife to sit by the bed side of the young man, he wends 
his way to the dwelling of the Solitary. The daughter is the first to 
hear the story; she acquaints her father with the history, and they 
take their steps accordingly. 

That young girl had parted with Frederick with feelings new and 
interesting. Never had she seen a face so perfect, nor listened to 
music like his voice. She had seen many an other youth, but none 
had ever touched her heart, albeit many had loved her; and until she 
saw Frederick, her mind was free as the zephyr, and undisturbed as 
its mysterious sigh. When she met him for the first time in the 
woods, she was struck with the sadness of his countenance, and that 
youthful but majestic face floated constantly before her. Which way 
soever she turned, she saw those eloquent eyes looking so tenderly 
and inquiringly into hers, that her heart fluttered, and then stood still 
like the young bird essaying its flight. His glowing language, so full 
of poetry, and chivalry, and high-toned sentiment, as she listened to 
him on that strange interview, struck her with no less force than his 
personal beauty. A sentiment of love and admiration took posses- 
sion of her heart; but its temper was delicate and refined, and she 
saw him in her mind’s eye butas some bright visitant from the realms 
of bliss. Sweet sympathy of the young; redolent of affection that 
should not fade, but that like the mute stars that see the seasons come 
and go in regular succession, should watch over the changing vicissi- 
tudes of life, yet see the heart still firm and faithful to its early vows. 

In the eastern wing of the mystic castle strange visitors have ar- 
rived. They came in the early twilight, and are now in the room of 
the invalid. They are the recluse neighbor and his daughter. She 
is bending over the pillow of the young student, and she parts the 
hair from his lofty brow. She smooths the coverlid and draws the 
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curtains close around the sufferer’s bed. Her gentle eyes meet his; 
and years of devotion could not have wrought such intensity of grati- 
tude as did that single look in the bosom of the youth. The room is 
just light enough for him to see her fairy form hovering beside him ; 
to catch the motion of her eyes; and, languid as he was, he put for- 
ward his hand and pressed hers in thankful joy. His was a strange 
disease —the preying of a morbid sensitiveness upon a frame uninured 
to the shocks of life. His feelings had been outraged by the conduct 
of a harsh father; and superadded to which was the extraordinary 
revulsion of sensation incident to the novel bursts of the affections 
upon the cold region of his mystical studies. It was a glorious scene, 
that bed-room then. The old man sat apart, watching with venera- 
tion the form of his child, as it hovered over the couch of the guiltless 
victim of her charms. 

The sun had set, and the air of the night waved upward from the 
forest, and filled the apartment with a bracing atmosphere. Around 
that gloomy house broke no sound. All was still as if the velvet 
trees were dead even to the organ-like music of the winds. 

How eloquent is silence to the heart! Far along the impalpable 
air is seen by the dreaming mind the shades of other scenes. It is 
the only hour when the metaphysical organs can speak and find their 
element. The harsh accents of the mind are calmed in weariness, 
and up in the heavens, and down upon the earth, floats the drowsy 
spirit that charms the physical nature to repose ; while buoyantly the 
soul plumes its unmeasured aspirations, and floats to the regions 
where imagination, endowed with form, takes the semblance of 
reality. Silence is the inspiration, as it is the music, of the spirit. 

Thus thought the languid student, as he lay with his head raised 
and his hand clasped by Gertrude, and his eye wandering upon the 
old scenes stretching over the distant hills and the extensive forests, 
Through the medium of his sufferings came the spirit of consolation. 
While he lay in this ecstatic state of mind, conscious of the happi- 
ness derived from her presence, and revelling upon the calm brought 
to his mind by the contemplation of the slumbering face of Nature, 
a distant and confused sound rings along the passages leading to his 
chamber. It approaches nearer. It is his father’s voice in debate 
with the old nurse: ‘I will enter; what! keep me from the boy ? 
Is he not my child —the flower of my life? What care I who they 
may be that are with him? back, serf— I will enter!’ 

The door was flung open, and pale and agitated, the scholar enters. 
At first he does not perceive that any one is in the room, but advances 
quickly toward his son’s bed. It is Gertrude whom he meets there, 
but whom, in the gloom, he cannot distinguish; and throwing him- 
self upon his knees, by the side of the bed, he seized his son’s hand, 
and bathing it in tears, poured forth a strain of agony, seemingly 
doubly violent as comirg from sueh a breast. Whatever of pride 
that had formerly made the scholar so austere, now disappeared. 
He no longer felt the force of prejudice and education; but there, 
in that solemn hour, he yielded his whole soul to parental love, and 
begged forgiveness of his child. 
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The recluse was the first to help him from his kneeling posture. 
The scholar noticed him not, but continued to kiss his son’s hand. 

The lamp that had been dimmed and shaded behind a screen, is 
now brightened, and its light is diffused throughout the chamber. 

The scholar and recluse stand confronting each other; both of ia 
lofty statue, yet vastly differentin appearance. The recluse appears alii 
to be much older than the scholar, but he is not. Disease had done 
its work upon him; and his long white hair was more the result of 
bodily suffering than the frost of age. The scholar’s face was mould- “i e 
ed as if in steel— beautiful and sublime; and now, as he stood co 
gazing at the venerable stranger, he seemed more like a warrior of 
former days, questioning some necromancer or saintly sage. 
‘ Roderick Van Arteldi!’ exclaimed the recluse ; ‘ Philip, Baron ip 


























of Osburg!’ cried the scholar; and they clasped each other in their . ia 
arms. In years long since departed they had been scholars together, H i 
and had parted on their different paths of life. The loss of a be- Pa 


loved wife reduced the baron to the verge of phrenzy; and with his | i | 
only child, the image of that wife, he had buried himself in seclusion. t] 
The scholar had stemmed the tide of popular commotion ; had been ae 
banished in early life for having killed a nobleman in a duel; had re- 
turned at the expiration of his term of banishment to his native land, 4 
loaded with the wisdom of many climes, and had illumined the world ae fl 
from the hermit-like seclusion of his castle. They had not met before. “ie 
Gertrude was soon in the arms of Arteldi, and long and affectionate. |: 
ly the parties communed that night; and when the baron and his ah 
daughter were about to depart, the scholar insisted upon their re- i 
maining; the next morning the young student left his room, and 
leaning upon his father’s arm, he accompanied his friends to the villa 
of the baron. 


By the glare of torches, to the sound of delicious music, when the 
moon was dim, but yet beamed forth the stars, a large party had as- 
sembled beneath the grove in front of the baron’s mansion. This was 
several months after the occurrences that took place in the sick cham- 
ber. Before an altar, raised on the soft turf, and entwined with flowers, 
stood two beings young and beautiful. Their hands are joined to- 
gether. Three other figures stand near the altar; the one the priest, 
the others, the fathers of the twain. 

A strain of melody breathes over the scene—soft, gentle, scarce 
whispering to the air, yet sounding like a harp to the heart. q 3 














The priest raises his hands; he blesses the bride and the bride- li 
groom, and Frederick and Gertrude are united. Thus Love is 
triumphant over Philosophy; and bliss derived from the affections ' | : 
is more natural than peace begotten by education. f i 
AN ‘INDEPENDENT’ EPITAPE. 
READER, pass on !|—don’t waste your time 
O’er bad biography, and bitter rhyme ; 


For what I am, this crumbling clay insures, 
And what I was is no affair of yours. 
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’T was night: upon his curtained bed 
The conqueror of Europe lay ; 
Not tranquilly, as when his head 
At close of some victorious day 
The battle-couch in slumber prest, 
With triumph flushed, and lulled to rest 
By the still sentry’s measured tread: 
Far different now the hero’s bed! 
He struggles with a deadlier foe 
Than ever dealt the battle-blow ; 
Conflicting in a fiercer strife 
Than ever met his gaze through life ; 
And martial forms glide round his bed, 
With voices hushed and noiseless tread, 
To mark, so wildly-pictured there, 
The fading triumph of despair! 
Around his death-pale brow he clasps 
The crown of nations, earthward hurled ; 
While with his fevered hand he grasps 
The iron sceptre of the world! 
He sleeps ; a wild and restless sleep ; 
The hero of Titanic strife ; 
And thoughts that bid him smile and weep 
Brighten and dim his closing life. 
He smiles—his victor-eagle sits 
Upon his flag at Austerlitz, 
That waves above the slain ; 
And echoing from shore to shore, 
The deep-mouthed cannon’s staggering roar 
Booms o’er its blood-red plain: 
He smiles again — the exulting cry, 
The triumph-shout of victory, 
Echoed from lip to lip, swells high, 
Marengo’s field is won! 
On! on!—a conquered army’s groan 
He hears o’er icy Russia moan ; 
Again, another lengthened wail, 
And Austria’s battle-star is pale, 
Quenched is her once bright sun! 
And wildly-mingled, shout on shout, 
Bursts on his ear at Jena’s rout, 
And Lodi’s crimson field: 
He sees his banner’s wavy flow 
Above the Alps’ eternal snow ; 
He sees it proudly float where stand 
Opposing ranks on Egypt’s sand, 
When earth with slaughter reeled. 
His brow is knit ; what fires are those 
That flash like meteors on the snows? 
Why, ére the battle, shout his foes? 
*T is Moscow’s lurid blaze ! 
He pales: where now the dazzling crown? 
Why wears his brow that dark’ning frown ? 
What dims his eagle gaze? 
’T is thy dread struggle strikes his view, 
Lost, carnage-covered Waterloo ! 
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Thus swiftly o’er his closing eyes 
Whole years of stormy conflict roll, 
While on his ear the mingled cries 
And groans of slaughtered millions rise 
To knell his parting soul. 
The strife is o’er, and unconfined, 
Back to its viewless chaos hurled, 
The quick, illimitable mind, 
Whose grasping power had awed the world : 
Quenched is that eye whose living gaze 
Was like the eagle’s glance to heaven, 
That meets undimmed the sun’s fierce rays ; 
And monarchs quailed before the blaze 
Which to that eye was given ; 
And he (oh, human fate!) whose brow 
The laurel bound but yesterday, 
Whose voice moved millions, lieth now 
A nothing — pulseless, senseless clay ! 
The storm raged wildly as before, 
Increasing still the waves’ mad roar ; 
The clouds that shut the sun 
Bore on their stormy pinions wild 
The death-groan of Ambition’s child — 
The last NaroLeon! 


SKETCHES FROM THE EAST. 





BY OUR ORIENTAL CORRESPONDENT. 





Wuen a Turkish youth is sent to school for the first time, it is the 
first holiday of his life, and is looked forward to with much antici- 
pated pleasure. Early in the morning his mother decks him out in 
a new dress; a new Fez, or red cloth cap, is put upon his head, 
around which a Cachmere shawl is bound, stuck full of his mother’s 
jewels, or those of her neighbors, borrowed for the occasion; ano- 
ther shawl is wrapped round his waist ; his little jacket and full pan- 
taloons are of some gay color, generally red; yellow or red shoes 
are put upon his feet; and suspended over his right shoulder, in an 
embroidered velvet satchel, is his primer, full of great golden letters 
and roses. At an early hour a pony (perhaps a borrowed one,) or a 
tall, fat horse, with a gay saddle-cloth and decorated bridle, is brought 
to the door, where already the Imaam of the adjoining mosque and the 
Khadjiah, or teacher, to whose instruction he is to be confided, ac- 
companied by the children of his school, have assembled. 

As the new student, smiling with delight, appears at his door, at- 
tended by his father and perhaps his mother—the latter concealed 
beneath the folds of her cloak and veil—the future companions of 
his studies commence chantiug verses, which they have learned from 
their teacher, or prayers appropriate to the occasion. Now he mounts 
VOL, XXXII. 28 
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the pony, led by his father and the Imaam, and immediately followed 
by the teacher and his scholars, who, marching two by two, continue 
their chant. The cortége proceeds up one narrow street, descends 
by another, passes through the public square, where every one makes 
room for it, and all seem to take part in the happiness of the young 
tyro, who from his mounted seat smiles in youthful glee upon the 
passers-by. Thus he makes his first visit to school, and the event is 
lastingly impressed upon his mind. 

After this introduction he continues to visit the teacher daily, either 
alone or with his brothers and sisters. It is a pleasant sight to see 
four or five boys and girls in the beautifully-picturesque costume of 
the children of the East, with their satchels suspended over their lit- 
tle shoulders, proceeding on their way to the public school of the 
quarter of the city in which they reside. No children in the world 
are prettier ; no where are childish play and frivolity more amusing, 
and no where do parents dote more fondly on their offspring, than in 
Constantinople. The traveller will often turn from his research after 
the remains of antiquity, or from gazing at the lofty buildings and 
other ‘lions’ of the capital, to admire the innocent prattle and spirit 
of young Alys, Mehmets, Ayeshas and Hadijahs, who shuffle past 
him in the streets, on their way toschool. In the early spring almost 
every family in the city possesses a little lamb, or a kid, whose fleece 
is spotted over with red henna, and which is led about by the chil- 
dren, tethered with a silken cord. It either attends them to school, 
where it awaits the termination of their lessons, or accompanies them 
to the many green spots of the city, there to frisk and frolic until the 
heat of the sun or evening shades drive them back to their homes. 

It is with such associations as these that Turkish children com- 
mence their education. From their mothers they learn but little 
other than neatness, mildness and affectionate sensibility. Until the 
age of ten or twelve they are brought up in the harem, or female 
apartments of their home, attended by servants or slaves, who often 
set them bad examples, upon which to found their ideas of propriety, 
and humored by their mothers, who look upon them generally as the 
only tie which binds upon her her husband’s affection. The father 
demands of the mother and son abject obedience to his will, and the 
latter is elevated with sentiments of the deepest respect for his 
parents. From the father the son learns something of religion and 
regard for the great, more by example than direct tuition, and even 
in his youngest age he is taught to look upon Christians and Jews as 
unclean objects, often possessors of talent, but to be made use of 
when needed, though never placed upon the same scale of humanity 
with himself. 

In the school the master is usually seated at the head of two low 
parallel benches, or cushions, facing the entrance. Each youth, male 
and female, has a primer before him or her, and in articulating the 
letters of the alphabet pronounces them in a loud tone of voice. 
As there are few or no vowels used in Turkish, the second lesson of 
the child is to spell the consonants, with their three accents, called 
ustun, ussura and uttura; the first being a dash above the word, the 
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second a dash under it, and the third a comma above the word ; thus 
B™d spells dad, Bx d spells ded, and B’d spells dud. The same 
are used in words of two syllables, but seldom in greater. There 
is no writing them in sand, nor yet on paper; at the close of the 
words of two syllables the scholar forthwith commences reading a 
prayer in the Arabic language, which is invariably affixed oa the last 
pages of his primer, and whose words are accented. This prayer is 
also read out aloud, and the metred pronunciation of Arabic, and 
the musical tone of the children’s voices, lead strangers to suppose 
they hear poetry recited. 

After the aliph-bay, or primer, the scholar next commences read- 
ing and copying the iacha, or letter-book, containing forms of letters 
such as are addressed to persons of every degree of life, complimen- 
tary, consolatory, or on business, the first rudiments of arithmetic, 
and promissory notes and receipts. The incha is also written in an 
elegant and approved style of penmanship, and the student copies it 
upon blue, red or yellow paper, which can be washed and re-written 
upon. When writing he is seated on the floor, and holding the paper 
in his or her left hand, traces the letters from right to left with a reed 
held in the right. 

Books for children in the East are composed almost wholly in 
rhyme, and though treating on science in a superficial manner, they 
are intended to instruct them in that religion which is the basis of all 
knowledge to the Mussulman, and language, Arabic and Persian, so 
that he may the better comprehend the Koran and its numerous com- 
mentaries. Elegant literary composition is therefore much more 
studied than the sciences, and metaphysics than common morality ; 
but of this more will be spoken in its appropriate place. An incha 
now before me commences with a list of Arabic words explained in 
Turkish, which words the writer says are mostly made use of in epis- 
tolary composition. It then offers a few words of instruction, such 
as here follow : 

‘It is not hidden nor concealed from those whose minds are en- 
lightened by knowledge, that the science of composition is one of 
much sweetness and beauty ; so much so, that the excellent Ali (one 
of the caliphs) said: ‘ Teach thy son the art of writing; for it is the 
most useful and entertaining of all the arts.’ Apply yourself atten- 
tively to it, for it is the most holy and elevated occupation. Firstly, 
it is requisite that the writer know the grade of the individual to 
whom he is to write, so as to address him with that respect and vene- 
ration which his grade calls for. Let your letters be close, and your 
lines distinctly traced ; the words of your letter such as are in com- 
mon use among men; and remember that comprehensible eloquence 
is the first art to which the writer should direct his attention; for 
simplicity and choice of phraseology are the summit of composition. 
Write the date of your letter at its close to the right of your seal, for 
it is the base and the column upon which its contents are founded ; 
also do not forget to trace the initial B above your letter; it signifies 
the mystical word BDOUGH, and the pious exclamation of Bismillah, 
(in the name of Gop.)’ 
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Afterward follow several letters, such as are addressed to pachas, 
governors, judges, priests, and the book closes with a few pages of 
arithmetic, all in manuscript. 

The young Turk is next taught to read and commit to memory 
small works, which may be compared with our catechism, and books 
of prayers. They are mostly extracts from the Koran; and like the 
students of Catholic countries, he does this without knowing the lan- 
guage in which they are written (the Arabic.) There are several 
small books, in the form of vocabularies, to which his attention is next 
directed. They are Turkish and Arabic, or Turkish and Persian, to 
which he is now set, as if these closed his literary career, which in- 
deed is really often the case. Beyond this, the children of indigent 
parents seldom advance; and while they are committing these to 
memory, they also spend much of their time, reed in hand, learning 
to write a fair and legible calligraphy. The vocabularies commence 
with a rhythmatic preface, generally giving some account of the author, 
or to invoke the Deity and the Prophet. Perhaps a conception of them 
will be more easily formed by the perusal of a sketch or two from 
one called the Subhay-Subian, or Anglicé, ‘ The Children’s Chaplet.’ 
It commences by saying in rhyme : 

‘ Let us commence by the mention of Gop’s name; by that name 
which is the first of all words; one that rejoices the heart, and is the 
name of the Creator of all idioms and tongues. He gave speech to 
man, so that he might offer Him his thanks and prayers for the boun- 
ties which he bestows, as plenteously as there are objects on the earth’s 
surface, or drops in the bed of the ocean.’ 

Passing over the invocation of the Derry, and the prayers and 
blessings offered upon the Prophet, who is the guide and the inter- 
cessor of all ‘ True Believers,’ we come to the commencement of the 
vocabulary. The first lesson is an invocation in favor of the book, 
which is characteristic : 

‘Oh! thou who art full of mercy and benevolence, accept of, I 
beseech thee, this my prayer: May this book be a means of gifting 
with talent, and vouchsafe to me, the servant who composed it, thy 
forgiveness for his sins. May that person who offers up a ‘ good 
prayer’ for me, have a happy close of life; I beg also of those who 
may look it over, to be so good as to correct any érrors which they 
may see. Meptailen, meptailen, failen, is the book of rhythm into which 
the student will embark upon the sea of learning.’* 

To give an idea of the plan of the work, it would be necessary to 
imitate its style in versification, which I could only do in a very limited 
manner, using Latin in place of Arabic. In addition to language, the 
verses teach prosody, and what, in the minds of Orientals, is consid- 
ered religion, or good, morals. 


Sucu vocabularies as these comprise all the learning which many 
an intelligent Turkish boy receives; and it is surprising with what a 
degree of accuracy the verses are retained in their memory through 


- ——-—~-——- ----— CO - a 


* THe measure of the invocation.— Tr. 
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life, even until they reach great age. My master, a Mussulman of 
some fifty years, will, when he meets with an Arabic or Persian word, 
in our reading of which I do not know the meaning, at once repeat 
the line in the vocabulary where he committed it to memory in his 
earliest youth. This creating of an artificial memory might be adopted 
with regard to geography and arithmetic, with success and benefit, 
until the mind of the child, by continued study and application, be- 
comes strengthened, and can retain names and figures without the aid 
of versification. The system is like that of mixing unpleasant medi- 
cines in sweetmeats, so as to deceive the palate of the invalid; and 
children are indeed too often ‘ indisposed’ to study. 

Girls seldom go so far as these vocabularies in their studies: to 
read and sometimes to write, is the fullest extent of their acquirements. 
Few, in after life, cultivate the knowledge which they attain in school : 
they leave the latter at the age of seven, eight, or ten years; and put- 
ting on the Yashmak, a veil for the face, are seldom afterward seen 
in the streets with their faces exposed to the eyes of passers-by. Up to 
this time the children of both sexes mingle freely together; they sit 
at the same low bench, on carpets or skins spread for them on the 
floor; and each learns his lesson, or recites it in a loud tone of voice. 
How often have I been arrested in the streets of Constantinople by 
the ‘hum of many voices’ proceeding from a room adjoining the 
mosque of the city, or from a low stone edifice, close by some public 
fountain, the work of a departed benevolent Mussulman, and lingered 
as long as politeness would permit me, to enjay the spectacle of some 
forty or fifty little Ayeshas, Fatimahs, Ahmeds, Mustaphas, Mo- 
hameds, cheerfully, even merrily, reciting their lessons to themselves, 
or repeating them before the venerable Khadjiah or Imaam, who rules 
over the youthful flock without any of the implements of torture or 
terror which are so freely used in the schools of more civilized, chris- 
tian lands. Instead of the school being a place of reiinion for evil 
spirits, the origin of strife and quarrels, it is one of youthful friend- 
ships, love, and tender regard. All the love-tales of Eastern lan- 
guage, (and they are quite as numerous as those of the Western) 
commence with the meeting of the parties in school; there their 
tender affections began to form and flourish ; and though at the com- 
mencement of the age of puberty they were separated, the remem- 
brance of their childish intercourse laid the foundation of after scenes 
of happiness or sorrow, which Fate and Destiny may have allotted 


to them. J. P. B. 


NES 
COPIED ON A BLANEK-LEAF OF ‘MAN IN A REPUBLIC.’ 


In bulk there are not more degrees 
From elephants to mites in cheese, 
Than what a curious eye may trace 

In creatures of the rhyming race : 
From bad to worse and worse they fall, 
But who can beat the worst of all? 
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SONNET. 


Far above the habitations of man, no living thing exists, nosound is heard: the very echo of the 
traveller’s footsteps startles him in the awful solitude and silence that reign in these dwellings of 
everlasting snow. Mrs. Som=rvitis’s Pursicat GrOGRAPEY. 


Wuenre first the beams of morning meet the embrace 
Of earth’s aspiring peaks, for ever crowned 
With fleecy splendors, like a girdle bound, 
And shadows born ere evening twilight trace 
Their lengthening circuit round the mountain’s base, 
There not a print of beast is ever found, 
Nor scream of plumed marauder doth resound ; 
The foot-fall on the snow-crust’s flinty face 
Half awes the traveller in his skyward march, 
For Sitence there, in her sublime abode, 
Dwells like a monitor anear heaven’s arch, 
And seems to whisper of a lofty road, 
Afar from sands the pilgrim’s feet that parch, 
High o’er life’s glaciers — leading on to Gop. J. Crmmens. 
Buffalo, February, 1849. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTESNTEH. 
‘I mare not tell you all at once; 


But as I maie and can, I shall 
By order tellen you it all. CHAUOCER. 








WE must now take a retrospective view of certain events which 
occurred some two months before the liberation of Herman, as re- 
lated in the preceding chapter. We do not intend to reverse the 
hour-glass of old Tempus, nor move heaven and earth to set the sun 
back from Taurus to Pisces, like the hand of an ower-fast horologe, 
nor take an imaginary flight sixty times around the globe toward the 
west, whereby a day would be lost for each circumterraneous revolu- 
tion; nor communicate a counter-gyratory motion to the earth, so 
that the sun should rise in the west until we revolved back through 
that interval; nor borrow the aid of those metallic Ben Franklins, 
the telegraphs, (do they not perpetuate the elements of his life, elec- 
tricity and printing ?) arch-annihilators of time and space ; nor intro- 
duce a ‘ Year of Confusion’ with intercalary days, like Julius Cesar ; 
nor do a great many other things only permitted to lovers, poets, and 
transcendentalists ; but shall be content to chronicle certain circum- 
stances, with the timely warning that they occurred some two months 
before the events just related. 
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In one of those old mansions which formerly reposed in aristocratic 
grandeur in the lower part of Pearl-street, Mrs. Mortimer Squiddy 
was anxiously awaiting the arrival of her guests from Greysburgh. 
It was toward night fall, and slight flurries of snow swept through the 
rapidly-darkening streets, like ‘seeds of orient pearl,’ adding to the 
cathedral-like gloom of the rooms, which even the cheery glow of the 
hickory fire upon the walls failed to relieve. The slumbrous crim- 
son window-curtains, the grave high-backed chairs, the solemn side- 
board, the cumbrous harpsichord, suggestive of dismal tunes, and 
constitutionally averse to light and trifling music, the dull pictures 
upon the walls, that seemed to wink with weariness in their tarnished 
frames, the huge sofa, with carved legs—cruel-looking legs for chil- 
dren to bump their heads against—and the massive silver branches 
upon the mantel, gave a peculiar air of heaviness to the apartments, 
that subdued the feelings without the tincture of pleasant sadness 
which is sometimes sweeter than joy. Still the fire was grateful to 
behold, as it rioted in redness and warmth, sending up broad columns 
of smoke besprent with sparks into the ample chimney, glancing 
upon the polished brass andirons, and sometimes playfully darting 
little jets of flame in the direction of Mrs. Squiddy’s feet, which rested 
upon the burnished fender. There was enough light too, to show 
that Mrs. Mortimer was neither young, nor pretty, nor small, nor 
possessed of ‘ interestingness, the best test and characteristic of loveli- 
ness.’ Nor did her face indicate either refinement or amiability ; it 
was passive, however; one of those society-indurated faces, which 
the great wave of the world had swept over and worn as smooth as 
a pebble. Nor were her eyes shadowed and deep, or mild and 
radiant ; but rather, opaque, and of a light porcelainous blue, eyes that 
were neither poetic, sympathetic, nor devotional; but there was a 
great deal of ‘speculation’ in them, as we shall see anon. 

‘It is a wonder they do not come,’ she said to herself; ‘there can 
be no doubt about the mortgage. If that should be discovered, there 
would be an end; an end of house and name, and position in society ; 
which would be dreadful’— here she mused a long while, and then 
said very softly to herself— ‘ damages! they would be large, respec- 
table. Damages,’ she repeated, half closing her porcelain eyes, ‘from 
my position in society would be heavy: and as he and Mortie have al- 
ready signed the articles of partnership,’ continued Mrs. Squiddy, 
clenching her hand, and biting the back of her forefinger, ‘ there 
would be something too in that quarter. Let the affair turn as it 
will, I will be comfortable in my old age, and once more I can put 
Mortie on his legs.’ Here a large stick of hickory broke in two, and 
turned up two red cones of fire on each side of the andirons. It put 
a stop to Mrs. Squiddy’s meditations; she rose and pulled the bell- 
cord. ‘ More wood, Spangles,’ she said, as the door opened. 

‘More caloric? yes’m,’ and Spangles vanished. 

Job Spangles had followed the ieee of the house of Squiddy from 
his boyhood. Who his parents were he never knew; but he had grown 
up under the maternal care of Mrs. Mortimer (howbeit not noted for 
charities except in the published reports of societies) until he attained 
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his thirty-second year. Yet to look at him, one might suppose him to 
be fifty, as his spare, angular figure, solemnly habited in a loose black 
coat, shiny black breeches, black stockings, black waistéoat, and a 
whitish neckcloth, leaned over the fire; nor did the serious expression 
of his face, nor yet the scanty thatch which covered his cranium, belie 
such an opinion. Although Job was but an humble servitor in the 
house of the Squiddies, yet his education had not been neglected. 
At an early age his mind had a peculiar bias toward the arts and 
sciences, and his tastes had been indulged to a certain extent by Mrs. 
Squiddy, which had given rise to many strange surmises and dim 
hints among her most intimate friends. Some had even questioned 
Job concerning his early life, in hopes of getting some clue to the 
mystery; but in seeking for the origin of every thing else, Job had 
somehow overlooked his own; and the obscurity of his birth, and the 
strange nature of his studies, led him to believe that it might be 
chaotic —referable to the period of the trilobites; and if any one 
had said ‘ Job, you are a fossil,’ Job would have been puzzled to dis- 
prove it. The studies with which Job had enlightened his ‘ pericra- 
nicks’ embraced every thing celestial and terrestrial ; he even dabbled 
a little in astrology and alchemy; had played upon the clarionet 
until his nose was blown level with his cheeks, and then started his 
eyes from their sockets with practising upon' the flute; objects seen 
with his analytical optics resolved themselves into their elements at 
once; a rose was not a rose to him, it was a thing of stamens, 
pistils, pericarp and petals, of the order polygynia; instead of look- 
ing through a pane of glass, he looked through silex, alumine and po- 
tassa; and he washed his face every morning in hydrogen and oxygen. 
His little room in the attic was a complete laboratory; and there, 
until the late watches of the night, his lamp might be seen, as he was 
diligently solving some mighty, but useless problem in chemistry, or ° 
breathing his soul out through a giant bassoon, which he had lately 
added to his stock of musical instruments. Such was the character 
of the queer being who hovered over the fire like a huge vampire, 
while Mrs. Squiddy gazed upon him with a strange expression of 
complacency and pity. ‘Spangles,’ said she, softly, ‘do you think 
that you will like your new master ?’ 

‘Yes ’m, if he don’t interfere with my chemicals and testacea. I 
think I’d give up minerals if it was an object, or even botany; but 
I’m great on shells now, and pyroligneous acid. Wait a few days, 
and 1’ll give you a bottle of my own making.’ 

‘What is it for, Spangles ?’ 

‘What is it for? Well, I don’t know any use you can make of 
it. It smells like pitch; if you fancy that flavor, you can put it on 
your handkerchief.’ 

‘ Why, Spangles !’ 

‘QO, it wo n’t burn it; you need not be afraid. I’ve been making 
experiments below this afternoon among the bivalves.’ 

‘What are they ?” 

‘Oysters. I was after pearls; I only opened the large ones. If 
I could find a pearl it would be valuable, because it would establish 
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the fact but there is a small chance among the little puny ones that 
are left.’ 

‘Job,’ said Mrs. 8., looking up with a frown, ‘ how could you do 
such athing? We wanted those for our guests.’ 

‘Bless me,’ said Job, adjusting the last stick, and raising himself 
on one knee, ‘I never thought of that. Light up, m’em? Mrs. 
Squiddy nodded, and Job proceeded to illuminate. ‘ Phlogiston,’ 
muttered he, as he lighted the candles, ‘ being the principle of in- 
flammability, and perhaps vitality, for the lungs resemble a furnace, 
fed with the oxygen of the atmosphere, whence warmth is derived 
and life; for when a man ceases to breathe—when his fire (so to 
speak) is out, when he is cold, then he’s dead — that’s it; warmth 
is life! every thing that lives being warm down to the lowest — no, 
oysters are not warm, nor lobsters; hang me, if there ’s any phlogis- 
ton in a lobster. That’s the way with theories; when you get ’em 
started, you find there’s a screw loose. If it had n’t been for that, I 
would have been a great man. Close the shutters,m’em?’ Another 
nod. ‘QO, m’em,’ said Job, with his head out of the window, ‘there ’s 
a sleigh coming down this way; I think it’s them.’ 

‘Close the windows then, Spangles,’ replied she, calmly. ‘If it 
is, they can knock.’ 

Job obeyed, Mrs. Squiddy adjusted her cap, the chime of the 
sleigh-bells approached, then stopped, and there was a knock at the 
door. ‘It’s them,’ said Job, joyfully darting out into the hall, while 
his mistress drew herself up to receive her guests with becoming dig- 
nity. There were footsteps in the entry, and then the ever-smiling 
Mr. Grey presented himself at the door, followed by Aunt Patty and 
Mr. Mortimer Squiddy, with the lovely Edla hanging upon his arm ; 
and the gallant Mr. Grey saluted the lady with the porcelain 
eyes upon the right cheek, and called her ‘ dear Fanny,’ and Aunt 
Patty was duly presented, and Edla was kindly welcomed, and Mor- 
timer affectionately embraced. Meanwhile Job made himself won- 
derfully busy over a half-acre table in the back parlor, laying the 
ample cloth, and putting the silver branches in the centre thereof, 
and there was the sound of preparation below, and savory smells 
wound their way up the staircase from the kitchen, and the party 
gathered around the fire, and furs were removed, and cloaks laid 
aside, and it was very pleasant to behold. 

‘I’ve been a-lookin’ at that chair with the two pigeons on the back,’ 
said Aunt Patty, during a lull in the conversation ; ‘it’s very —is it 
worked ? 

‘The real Gobelin, my dear,’ replied Mrs. Squiddy. 

‘ Bless me,’ said Aunt Patty ; ‘well, never! I’ve heard of ghosts 
and hobgoblins, but I never saw one of them chairs before. And 
who’s that over the mantel ?” 

‘A Madonna,’ said Mrs. Mortimer, with a perceptible smile. 

‘McDonough ? — why, how young he looks.’ 

‘A Madonna, auntie,’ said Edla; ‘the Virgin Mary.’ 

‘Dear heart! I thought it was too young for—is it considered a 
good likeness ? 
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‘I do not know,’ replied Mortimer, with a sneer. ‘It is by Domi- 
nichino.’ 

‘ That,’ said Aunt Patty, ‘is a Dominie I never heerd on.’ 

‘Dinner’s ready, m’em,’ said Job. 

It was really delightful to see the sprightly manner in which Mr. 
Grey assisted the two elderly ladies to the table, and the elegance of 
his carving, and the assiduity with which he helped every one, and 
his pleasant bow at every remark, and his smiles, which were in full 
bloom. Job, too, was in all his glory. He astonished Aunt Patty 
with ‘ muriate of soda, capsicum, acetic acid, and aqua pura,’ inso- 
much that at last the old lady gave up eating in despair, sat upright 
in her chair, with a very prim countenance, and gave an indignant 
shake of the head whenever he asked to help her to anything. ‘I 
don’t like that Frenchman at all,’ she said, in a low whisper to Edla; 
‘he puts me in such a fluster ; 

‘Champaigne ?’ said Job ; and then added, in a low voice, ‘ vinous 
fermentation going on; beautiful evolution of carbonic acid gas , 

‘ Keep away,’ said Aunt Patty, losing all patience; ‘I don’t want 
nothin’.’ 

‘And don’t know nothing,’ muttered Job, as he replaced the wine 
in the cooler; ‘there are three things yet to be discovered, the quad- 
rature of the circle, the perpetual motion, and —a lady in love with 
philosophy !’ 

Here Job mused a long while, for dinner was nearly over and his 
services were not required. ‘But bless me,’ said he, ‘ if they don’t love 
philosophy, what else is there thatthey do not love? Flowers and music, 
light, and sweet smiles, courage, wit, refinements, beyond our sex, (for 
man is grosser and more material,) children! whatcan equal a mother’s 
love ? reverence, filial and devotional — home! woman herself being 
the ark of that sanctuary, charities, sympathies ; why bless me! her af- 
fections cover the whole ground of our speculations ; it is the universal 
oxygen which pervades and vivifies the world!’ 

During the remainder of the evening nothing occurred to disturb 
Aunt Patty’s serenity, and the party soon separated — Edla to dream 
of the absent, her aunt to compose herself in sleep, Mr. Squiddy to 
take a critical survey of himself in the glass before retiring, and his 
mamma and Mr. Grey to exchange those little promissory notes of 
endearment which after marriage are generally — protested ! 

Mrs. Squiddy and her son were alone in the parlor on the succeed- 
ing morning. The Greys had gone out to make some purchases for 
the approaching wedding. 

‘ Mortie,’ said his mother, ‘I have been thinking about that mort- 
gage; there can be no possibility . 

Mr. Mortimer stood in front of one of the windows with a fore- 
finger in each pocket of his white vest. 

‘ Not the slightest.’ 

‘ For if that should be discovered, you know there would be an end 
to it all.’ 


‘Of course,’ replied the son with a smile, ‘an end to all the love 
and romance.’ 
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‘It is not a proper subject for a jest,’ said the mother, and then 
added in a whisper, ‘do you know that we are nearly reduced to beg- 
gary ? that we are but one step removed from degradation and want 1 

‘I have reason to know it,’ replied Mortie, unpocketing one finger 
and making a circle on the frosted pane, ‘ for if it had not been for 
Spangles, curse me, if I believe we could have entertained the Greys 
at all: by some mystery he managed to turn several chairs and an old 
bureau into cash ; whether he took them to his laboratory in the garret 
or to some gentleman with a tri-orbed symbol over the door, I know 
not, but he got the money and we may be thankful.’ 

‘ Spangles is invaluable to us,’ said Mrs. Squiddy. 


‘So he is; is it not strange, ma’, that there should be no clue to his 
parentage 1” 


‘Very strange indeed,’ replied Mrs. Squiddy, looking at the fire. 


+ 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


Caum is the air and still : 

A sabbath quiet rests on hill and dale, 
Uninterrupted, save that now and then 

Rings the sharp echo of the woodman’s axe, 

Or sportsman’s gun, in yonder forest deep. 

The russet leaves lie motionless and dry, 

Where the last fitful gust, or partridge drum, 

Or swift flight of startled quail hath swept them. 
A genial light pervades the atmosphere, 
Clothing the landscape with its golden hues. + 
In this old wood, where through the summer long 
A leafy roof had kept the sun at bay, 

He comes and goes as freely as the wind: 

And the bare woods and fields alike are bathed 
In his warm flood. Old sheriff Winter now 
Hath loosed his frosty grip, with which of late 
He seized on Nature: and with seeming grace 
Grants her a respite brief from his cold reign. 


With what a smile she thanks him for the boon, 
And decks herself anew for his embrace, 

Alas! too soon to be renewed. Her thousand rills 
Run sparkling with delight ; the smoky air 

Again is cleft with wing of bee and bird ; 

The buds again are swelling on the trees ; 
Flowers are peeping from their wintry beds, 
Waked from their slumber by the warm wind’s kiss ; 
And all around, the green and tender blades 
Pierce through the matting of the withered grass. 
Rejoice! while yet ye may, O trusting birds, 

And flowers bright, and tiny insect throng! 

For, sitting on this mossy rock, I feel 

The frosty breath of him who soon again 

Will, in his icy fetters, lock you all. 


Newtown, November, 1848. 
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THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS. 


Tue casement is open. The delicious perfume of Summer finds 
its way hither unbidden. The still, solemn pines tower up in the 
twilight. Across the Avon the ‘New Forest’ stands lonely and 
silent. The river runs between, dark and deep, always flowing 
flowing. Season after season, year after year, age after age, the 
river flows on; a singular emblem of permanence and change. 





I feel like labor. Go to! I will = this beautiful twilight. 
‘ Thomas, bring candles.’ 

Now comes the moth to seek dewrection 1 in the flame. Hark! 
the cricket is chirping its unvaried note ; the nightingale whistles his 
sweet but melancholy strain. The owl and the bat, the fire-fly and 
will-o’-the-wisp, are busy enough too. 

Where is the lively squirrel that has been springing all day from 
bough to bough? where the pigeon and the hawk? where the lark 
and the vulture, the linnet and the eagle, the coney and the fox ? 

The snake no longer glides across the path, and the toad has found 
a resting-place. But the owl hoots from the tree, and the bat flits 
crazily through the gloaming ; the fire-fly and will-o’-the-wisp —see ! 
there they sparkle and flicker and brighten again ! 

‘Where is Gop my Maker, who giveth songs in the night ?” 

Reader—whoever you are—who have borne me company thus 
far, if indeed you have entertained a sympathy in this narrative, then 
let you and I stop and rest a moment here. 

Perhaps you are young, and if you are young, stand up! and 
bless Gop that now, just at this very instant, you are brought to a 

ause. 
. BRING OUT YOUR HOPES AND LOOK AT THEM. Look at them, but 
not through a Claude-Lorraine-glass. Look at them, and tell me, 
do they belong to the petty future of earth, or to the Infinite of ano- 
ther life? Can you not answer? Alas! what an unhappy thought 
that you know not yourself; that you should be always journeying 
on, journeying on, with—a stranger; yourself a stranger to you, 
and you a stranger to yourself; an awful and a mysterious compa- 
nionship. Great Gop! what if you should be destined to live thus 
forever ! 

Perhaps, reader, you are young no longer. Nevertheless, you 
have hopes —ay, hopes still ! 

BRING OUT YOUR HOPES AND LOOK AT THEM. Look at them, but 
not through the dark vapor of disappointment or despair. Nay, 
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shake not your head so gloomily, but arouse ; and do you too thank 
Gop that you are brought for a while to this stand-still, as the world 
rushes on and leaves you behind. Do not be impatient; do not say to 
me: ‘ Hands off! I must overtake my comrades yonder; see how 
they get the start of me.’ Stay! something better is in store for you 
than this unnatural race which you are running; and oh! what balm 
is there in that word ‘ better /’? Let it continue always better, better, 
and how will you approximate by-and-by to the 70 BEATIZTONW! 

Come, then, youth and man and maiden; come and sit ye down 
with me, just as the evening deepens into night. There, I have put 
out the candles, and the moth is safe. 

Let us bring out our hopes and look at them. Let us do it in a cheer- 
ful, hopeful, heartfelt way. Thank Gop we are here yet, safe upon 
the earth ; and the earth does seem safe to man; the enduring earth, 
the kind mother, the patient nurse, which yields us sustenance and 
supports our life. While we talk of a Beyonp, we would not forget 
Thee, Prolific Parent, with thy changing seasons ; glorifying and re- 
newing thy days in the hoar-frosts of winter, in the balmy breath of 
spring, in the triumphant maturity of summer, and in the fading 
glories of the fall. Earth, we bless Thee! Surely we may bless 
thee, if the CReaTor pronounced thee ‘good!’ Shall we not forgive 
thee the bearing of a few ‘ thorns and thistles’ for all the fruit which 
we have pressed from thy bosom, or shall we complain, that in the 
sweat of our face we have to till the ground, since it yieldeth us her 
strength dy tilling ? 

But toourhopes. These hopes shall indicate our destiny. Arrest 
and cut off all that are anchored here ; strip the heart of the vain 
promptings which flutter around it; silence the busy whisperings of 
passion and self-love; then tell me—youth, man, maiden— what 
have we remaining? Is there a void—an utter void—left in these 
hearts of ours? nothing had, nothing enjoyed, and no residuum but 
the bitter ashes? Is it even with us ‘as when an hungry man dream- 
eth, and behold he eateth; but he awaketh, and his soul is empty ; 
or as when a thirsty man dreameth, and behold he drinketh ; but he 
awaketh, and behold he is faint, and his soul hath appetite?’ Then 
indeed have we made shipwreck before the voyage has scarce com- 
menced, and we have only to look to it that such shipwreck be not 
irreparable. To the work! quick! quick! that the voyage may Nor 
be lost ! 

But arrest and cut off and silence these whisperings and prompt- 
ings and hopes, and do our hearts still beat with their usual time ? 
Do we behold a broad expanse beyond the extreme limits of the 
actual? Is our gaze into this expanse only rendered brighter and 
clearer by the cutting away of the superfluous foliage ? and can we 
with a lofty look and a courageous heart and a trustful spirit, lay our 
hands upon our breast and feel the Infinite stirring within us? Oh! 
youth, man, maiden, I give ye joy if this de so; for then indeed are 

we safe! Safe, though the possibilities which surround us are fear- 
ful to contemplate ; though we may not control the hour or the cir- 
cumstance ; though grief may be preparing for us a potion in the 
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same cup from which we have drank delights and joys; though 
every thing about us seem dark and unpropitious; though every thing 
be dark and unpropitious, yet are we safe— safe ! 

Farewell, youth, man, maiden! Perhaps we shall meet in ano- 
ther world ; perhaps we may then call to mind how, for a few. mo- 
ments, here upon the banks of the Avon in gentle Warwickshire, 
we stopped and communed together. 




















What had become of Kauffmann? I was to meet him on the se- 
cond day after our interview ; several weeks had elapsed and he had 
not made his appearance. At first 1 wondered at his prolgnged ab- 
sence, but I soon became so interested in Wolfgang Hegewisch and 
by the society of Theresa Von Hofrath, to say nothing of studies which 
I pursued systematically under the learned Professor, that I had al- 
most forgotten Kauffmann, and his company of Free Speakers. 

One morning after breakfast I was seated in my own room. Whether 
I was thinking of my last evening’s conversation with Theresa, or of 
the latin thesis upon which I was engaged, would be difficult to say, 
for the two were so blended in my mind that I had accomplished little 
or nothing, although I had been an hour at the task. My door was 
open, I held my pen in my hand, and a partly finished sentence, began 
half an hour before, had dried in upon my paper, together with sundry 
attempted continuations, which had been corrected, written over and 
dashed out. I heard a step upon the stairway, and then a step through 
the hall, then a step into my room, a bold, manly, hopeful, straight- 
forward step; but I did not look up, I did not feel like looking up ; 
for just at that moment the strong elastic physique of the step was 
discordant to my feelings ; so I held my head over the paper, brought 
my pen to a line with the sheet, and was about changing a participle 
into a gerund by way of emendation, when I received a friendly blow 
upon the shoulder, at the same time a hand was held out for me to 
shake. Then I looked up — it was Frederick Kauffmann. 

‘I see I must announce myself —my name is Kauffmann, once a 
friend to you—’ 

‘Now a friend of me!’ interrupted I, laughing. ‘ Howcould you 


expect to be recognised after running away, staying away, and break- 
ing an engagement to boot ?” 




























































































‘Spem bonam certamque reporto,’ 


exclaimed my friend in a cheerful tone. 








‘Se non é vero 6 ben trovato,’ 


returned I, looking him full in the face, and discovering that hope 
was indeed in the ascendant there. 

‘How are you metamorphozed, my friend; what has happened to 
you? Give me your hand again. You are happier than you were ; 
better than you were, your mind is in health; it was not in health 
when we separated. Kauffmann, I rejoice with you, although I know 
not the cause of this change.’ 


Kauffmann’s countenance assumed a serious expression. It was 
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evident that he had something to communicate. Shutting the door, 
he proceeded to seat himself close by me. 

‘St. Leger, I have settled in my own mind a matter that has always 
perplexed it.’ 

‘Well.’ 

‘It is the relation of the sexes to each other.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘So sure am I that I am right, that I do not fear to tell you all.’ 

‘Pray go on.’ 

‘I will. Do you remember our last discussion? Do you not re- 
collect — some wizard must have put it into your head — you told 
me that I ‘had had in my time a love affair, and had quarrelled with 
my friend because she would not yield to me ? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘St. Leger, every word was true; true verbatim et literatim. And 
had you struck me to the earth with a blow I should not have been 
more astounded.’ 

‘Surely,’ said I, ‘something must be wrong in what I have done, 
if a mere acquaintance lights upon it in this way. So I went home 
and locked myself into my room, and I said after I had turned the key : 
‘Friederich Kauffmann, thou goest not out hence till thou hast sifted 
thyself as wheat. Self-confident though thou art, thou shalt yield if 
thou ought to yield; and I communed with my heart, and I tried to 
commune with Gop; I brought to mind every thing that took place 
at that last interview — that unfortunate interview, between Margaret 
and myself. I weighed every thing truthfully. I had done the same 
before, but in different scales. Then I thought of creation and life, 
and happiness and unhappiness, and what should cause the one and 
the other; and I asked myself; to fit us for a hereafter, must we of 
necessity suffer — suffer, always suffer? Dare 1 blame my Maker be- 
fore I have searched in myself for cause for blame? AndsoIl came — 
standing up alone before Gop — to believe and to feel and to Know 
that much as I had loved Margaret, I had not loved her aright, or 
thought of her aright, or treated her aright; and then a new light 
broke in upon me, and I unlocked the door and ran out, and earth 
was bright. The next day I had seen Margaret and all was ex- 
plained. 

‘ But ‘the relation of the sexes to each other,’’ said I. 
‘I intended that for another interview, when we both had more 
leisure. I come now on a special mission.’ 
‘ Nay, but I am curious to have a synopsis at least of your theory.’ 
‘Very briefly then, it is this: The most perfect spiritual happi- 
ness consists in the spiritual union of two of different sex, just as the 
most perfect domestic happiness consist in a well-adapted temporal 
union. How rarely are both kinds of happinesss blended! How 
are we taught from youth up, that man’s province is command, and 
woman’s submission! Is it not absurd — absolutely absurd — to sup- 
pose that the Creator should make one sex to be under subjection 
to the other? The Great and Good Gop, to ordain and perpetuate 
an eternal tyranny! Beside, is it not folly to suppose that friend- 
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ship can exist except between beings mutually free! The spiritual 
union of man and woman makes the perfect life. And there cannot 
be spiritual wnzon where one spirit is the master-spirit and the other 
the subservient spirit. I spurn the idea, the cant idea of our times, 
that difference in sex is an organization of earth, with reference 
only to the continuance of the race. So sure as there is another life, 
so sure will male and female be male and female through all eternity ; 
they are destined to seek and find happiness i in each other ; destined 
together to fill the object of creation, to wit : perfection in unity. But 
I can stay no longer at present ; I came to engage you for this evening.’ 

‘But Margaret and yourself, and this perfect life, including the 
spiritual and the domestic, are they so happily blended that you have 
no fears of another 

‘None, fellow student—none,’ interrupted Kauffmann, rapidly. 
‘St. Leger, had I not felt sure of your sympathy in this matter my 
lips had been closed,’ continued he, suspiciously. 

‘You have it — believe me, you have it, my friend. And—and 
if your theory requires a little fuller development at your hands be- 
fore I embrace it, remember I am not a jot the less rejoiced at the 
renewal of your hopes.’ 

‘I believe you, take my hand. And now say, will you be at my 
rooms at seven, precisely ?’ 

‘For what ?’ 

‘To accompany me to a meeting of the Free Speakers.’ 

‘I fear I must decline : on the whole, I cannot join your company.’ 

‘QO, Father Jupiter ! 


‘ Proh superi ! quantum mortalia pectora cace 
Noctis habent !’ 


Who aks thee to join us? ‘What a cautious, calculating wretch you 
are. But you are an Englishman, and I will not condemn you for the 
vandalism that is part of your nature. Know then that I have ob- 
tained the consent of our society, that you, undeserving as you are, 
should be present on one of our mystical nights, when you will see 
no one but the scribe, and hear all that your ears shall catch. This 
is a distinction never before granted to living man. By heaven, we 
refused Goethe himself, who wanted, as a matter of curiosity, to be 
present on one occasion.’ 

‘Say no more; I go, and thank you, upon my knees, for the privi- 
lege. Will that do ? 

‘Yes. Live well.’ 

And so saying, Friederich Kauffmann left the apartment, with the 
same elastic, cheerful step, as he entered it. I rose, and looked out 
into the garden. I beheld Theresa in a small arbor, engaged in se- 
curing a vine which had broken loose from its fastening. Snatching 
up the thesis, I tore it into a hundred pieces, and the next minute I 
was assisting Theresa to train the vine ! 


So I concluded to go with Kauffmann to the ‘ mystical meeting.’ 
At the appointed hour I was at his rooms, and we set out together. 
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‘Have you no instructions to give me,’ said I, ‘ before we enter? 
How am I to act ? — what shall I do?’ 

‘You are not to act, and you are to do nothing but listen with 
all your ears.’ 

‘And what is the meaning of ‘ mystical night ?”’ 

‘ The night when we speak ‘ unsight, unseen,’ and treat generally 
of hidden things. We then venture often upon daring suggestions, 
notto say asser ‘tions, believing that some truth will be heaved up among 
the error.’ 

‘ But who is truth-sifter to the society ?” 

‘Hush! we shall get into a discussion, and it will spoil my sybil- 4 
line tranquillity. Beside, here we are at the door. Go in at this en- ‘ 
trance ; you are expected. You will find the scribe in his seat, and ‘ 
a vacant chair for you; take it, and say nothing.’ i i 

‘But you?’ i, & 

‘I enter from another direction. You will not see me again to- i a 
night. Farewell.’ ih 

So saying, Kauffmann turned and left me. I pushed through the f 
door, and found myself in a dark, narrow passage. I had nothing to 
do but stumble along till I came to the end of it, which I did pre- 
sently, and discovering another door, I opened that, and found my- 
self in a moderate-sized room, tolerably well lighted, containing iF 
twelve little chapels, or recesses, across which curtains were sus- a 
pended from the ceiling, so that the occupant could remain unseen, " e 

In the centre of the room sat the scribe, with a large book upon a 
desk before him. Near the scribe was a vacant chair, the only one Hit 
to be seen. I marched in boldly, and took my seat, with as much Hal 
nonchalance of manner as I could assume. The scribe did not ap- } 
pear to observe my entrance; he did not look up, or alter a muscle 
of his countenance. Not supposing that I was literally limited to bil 
the use of my ears, I took the liberty of casting my eyes around this ba 
strange apartment. Directly over the door at which I entered oH 
was inscribed, in large letters: ail 


‘Worship Gov.’ 
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Upon the wall opposite the door was the following : 















‘ELEMENTS. NATURE, | COMPLEXION. PLANETS. 














‘ Water. Cold and moist. | Phlegm. Venus and Mars. i 












& is t 
‘ Fire. Hot and dry. | Choler. Sol and Mars. rill 4 
th 
‘ Earth. Cold and dry. Melancholy. Saturn and Mercury. ui 
| it) if 
‘ Air. Hot and moist. Sanguine. Jupiter.’ i } 












Over the scribe’s table I read : 






‘Chascedin. Asaphim. Chatumim. Mecasphim. Gazarim.’ 





l contemplatione creaturarum cognovit creatorem.’ ve Hy 
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There was also an inscription at the top of the curtains, over 
each recess, such as: 
‘Renounce —Renounce.’ 


‘ Love, but desire not.’ 

‘ Enjoy, but seek not to possess,’ 

‘ Be tranquil — be tranquil.’ 
‘Grapple with and unmask yourself.’ 
‘Dare to be wise.’ 

‘Nothing without its equivalent.’ 
‘Every action shall have its recompense.’ 
‘Every procedure shall have its vindication.’ 

‘ Always a result.’ 
‘ Are you contented with yourself?’ 


‘It will be the same story to-morrow.’ 


Looking through the room, I could see nothing but the curtains 
before the recesses, the scribe, and the scribe’s desk. 

In a few minutes the mystical meeting commenced by the scribe’s 
striking upon the desk with a small hammer. I was all attention, 
and prepared to take my friend’s advice and use my ears, Presently 
a voice was heard from behind one of the curtains : 

First Voice: ‘ No one can be better than the being he worships ; 
therefore worship the Perfect Being.’ 

Seconp Voice: ‘ He who fulfils what he designs not, is a machine ; 
he who fulfils not what he designs, is a driveller.’ 

Turrp Voice: ‘ Derry cannot sin, because Deity cannot be 
tempted. For with what could Derry be tempted? What could 
Deity gain by sinning? Man, poor wretch! is badly enough off ; 
he carries both deity and devil in his bosom. He has every tempta- 
tion to sin, and every inducement to keep from sin. The temptation 
is pressing, close at hand ; the inducement is weak, afar off. here- 
fore a man who in the midst of besetting temptations still preserves 
his integrity, is the greatest possible object of moral contemplation.’ 

Fourta Voice: ‘Trueenough. For angels are but milk-sops, after 
all. An angel would be all the better for a good night’s carouse in 
honest Moritz’s wine-cellar; even to the ruffling of some of his 
feathers. What a sorry appearance, though, would the dreadful 
next morning bring! But your Man—quotha, he is the creature !’ 

Firtx Voice: ‘ And your devil is more of a milk-and-water affair 
than your angel. One looks on, smiling and good-tempered; the 

other, grinning and grimacing and whimpering —an inverted dog-in- 
the-manger ; caught himself, he snarls because every thing created 
is not caught. Verily, the devil zs a milk-sop!’ 

Sixtn Voice: ‘No more, gentlemen, of what does not concern 
us. I would speak of man. Gop created man perfect. The 
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Tempter gave him a hint of the pleasure of sin; man took the hint, 
yielded to the Tempter, and gulped up sin like a flood. A perfect 
being could not have yielded; therefore Gop did not create man 
perfect, for he carried within him the elements of imperfection, viz., 
the power to sin.’ 

Seventu Voice: ‘ That is masterly! Now let us know for whose 
sake was man made: for the sake of Gop the Creator, or for the 
sake of man the created? If the former, it seems to have been a 
bungling piece of business; if the latter, why worry the poor devil 
with your moral salves and cataplasms, your nostrums, salts and 
smelling-bottles ? Let him have his own way, if a free agent; and 
beyond all, let him have his own way of having his own way, say I,’ 

Eieutn Voice: ‘ Gentlefolks, pray forbear; we are certainly get- 
ting beyond our depth. We shall have to mount stilts at this rate. 
Therefore seek helps. Remember the proverb: ‘ A dwarf on the 
shoulders of a giant can see farther than the giant himself.’ ’ 

Nintu Voice: ‘ Still, let me be the giant, I would find another 
giant, and mount him.’ 

Tentu Voice: ‘ Verily, this is a strange assemblage! Behold an 
illustration of the old saying: ‘Children, fools and drunken men 
speak truth.’ ’ 

Exevents Voice: ‘ How of drunken men ?’ 

Texta Voice: ‘ In vino veritas 1’ 

Tweirru Voice: ‘ J am truth, truth, truth! I am pale and slen- 
der, but unchangeable; 1 am poor, needy, and a wanderer; I can 
promise nothing, for nothing comes of promises. Whoso gives me 
shelter gains nothing here; nay, he loses much; to wit, the excite- 
ment of false images, false shows, false honors, false symbols, false 
words, false deeds. ‘The man who shelters me must lose all this !’ 

First Voice: ‘ A word, neighbor, about this same truth. Why is 
this commodity subject to so much alloy, when of all commodities it 
is most injured by alloy? Why is it necessary to make truth palata- 
ble by a seasoning of make-believes? Why is it considered a mark 
of wisdom to conceal our thoughts, and a mark of folly to expose 
them? Why is it, as our brother has said, that but three classes 
stand charged with telling truth: children, fools and drunken men ? 

Seconp Voice: ‘I will have none of you, Mistress Truth! What 
could I do with you, naked as you come to me? Clothe yourself 
with the befitting and graceful drapery of prevarication, and you may 
perhaps pass current among us. But to take you as you are—I 
would as soon walk about naked myself!’ 

Turrv Voice: ‘ Nay, but strip »an of all his vanities, and what is 
he? ‘Take from him what sin has entailed upon him, and what is 
he? Relieve him from the care of maintaining life ; the care of pro- 
viding clothes, food, and a place to sleep, to eat and to rest in; the 
care of preserving life and of enjoying life; from education, and the 
need of education; and you arrest all the busy occupations of hu- 
manity, and make man 

Fourra Voice, (interrupting :) Go on, go on, brother; work away 
at man; you have but just began. Strip him of ail his vanities ; 
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strip him of his follies ; strip him of his deceits, strip him of his pre- 
tences and his shows, strip him of his feelings, strip him of his 
thoughts, strip him of himself—then what is he? Pshaw! man is 
as his Creator intended him to be; a capital chap, after all, is man! 
Go on and prosper, mad fellow !’ 

Firta Voice: ‘ Not so fast, not so fast: cease this trifling, and be 
serious, for the feelings we are now cherishing are defining the spi- 
ritual world in which we shall live forever.’ 

Sixtu Voice: ‘True. How many lives are going on at this mo- 
ment together !— how many hearts are now beating with a stirring 
selfishness |’ 

Seventy Voice: ‘ And the man who revolves about himself as a 
centre is a lost man !’ 

E1entu Voice: ‘ Why are you not better ? 

Nintu Voice: ‘ Why am I not worse? Answer me that !’ 

Tentu Voice: ‘ After all, is there not something unendurable in 
man’s condition !—groaning under laws which he had no voice in 
enacting, and forced to live with instincts and passions and desires 
and impulses which he had no agency in creating? Surely man is 
not himself.’ 

Eveventn Voice: ‘Hearken tome. You doerr greatly. Man 
may or may not be himself, but man is only himself when necessity 
no longer binds him ; but necessity always binds the sensuous man. 
It is when his moral nature asserts its superiority that man fears no 
necessity; for he rises superior to necessity.’ 

Tweirta Voice: ‘ Well spoken!’ 


















I nave put down enough of what passed at the mystical meeting 
of the Free Speakers to convey some idea of their proceedings; 
these went on without intermission for two hours, during which the 
wildest ideas were started, while often the best sentiments were uttered. 
The medley was truly a complete one. At length the scribe struck 
with his hammer upon the desk. Silence succeeded. The scribe 
then rose, and turned to leave the room. As a matter of prudence, 
I thought it best to follow; so I pushed on after him, but he disap- 
peared at a side-door. I marched straight into the street. And 
thus ended my first and last visit to the Mystical Society of the Free 
Speakers of Leipsic. 


AN EPIGRAM, 









. 
WRITTEN APTER DINING WITH A CATHOLIC FRIEND UPON PISH ON A FAST-DAY.- 


Who can believe, with common sense, 
A little meat gives Gop offence ; 
Or that a herring hath a charm 
Almighty vengeance to disarm? 
Wrapped up in majesty divine, 
Does He regard on what we dine? 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THe History oF ENGLAND, from the Accession of James the Second. By THomAs Bastnc- 

TON MacauLay. Second volume. New-York: HARPER AND BaoTHERs. 

WE gave in our Jast number a somewhat brief notice of the first volume of this 
interesting and powerful work. Vivid and striking as were its historical delineations, 
however, it falls short of the vigor and picturesqueness which characterize the volume 
now before us. It begins with the base, corrupt, tyrannical reign of Jams the Second, 
and the change it wrought in the temper and spirit of the English people. At the 
proper point comes in a grand and strongly-drawn portrait of Wit11aM, and thence- 
forward he becomes the central figure of the great drama, and all the other charat- 
ters, though grand and striking in themselves, derive their chief importance from 
their relation to his advancement. We cordially endorse the appreciative commen-~ 
dations of the ‘ Courier’ daily journal, of this superb historical essay: ‘'To our mind 
it seems, in its tone and temper, as well as in grouping and in general effect, the very 
perfection of history. Abounding in details, it is never dry. Often philosophical, it 
is never dull. Its pictures of men are as full of life and as true to nature as those of 
KNELLER; and its descriptions of events are as graphic and as stirring as the events 
themselves. Its style is peculiar, and will be deemed faulty by those who judge it by 
the long, rich and magnificent sentences of Mitton, Hooker and Burke ; but it is 
stirring, strong and effective. Each sentence tells one thing; strikes one blow, and 
no more. But the blow is truly aimed; it hits with a quick, sharp, ringing stroke, 
and it never fails to tell. Many writers can strike as often, and some can strike more 
weighty blows; but in none do they fall at once so rapid and so heavy as in Macavu- 
Lay: they ring and crack like a roll of musketry, but they crash and demolish like 
cannon-balls. Macauuay’s history will have ten times as many readers as any other 
ever written of the same events. Its chief merit is that it is alive. His men and 
women live and love, move and hate, and fill those who read of them with all the 
passions which their actual vision might inspire. He has clothed the skeleton of his- 
torical facts with flesh, breathed into it life and vigor, and given to it the ruddy glow 
of his own warm and brilliant imagination. Nobody who reads it will deem English 
history dull or uninteresting. No one of Scort’s novels is more fascinating, and few 
of those novels will be more widely read.’ We gave in our last number a specimen 
of Mr. Macautay’s style in the first volume. Let us now show, by 2 single passage 
from the second, that being, in sporting phrase, ‘ well in harness,’ he ‘ goes’ better and 
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better. The following sets forth the result of the trial of the seven bishops for a 
‘ seditious libel :’ 


‘Ir was dark before the jury retired to consider of their verdict. The night was a night of 
intenseanxiety. Some letters are extant which were despatched during that period of suspense, 
and which have therefore an interest of a peculiar kind. ‘It is very late,’ wrote the papal nun- 
cio, ‘and the decision is not yet known. The judges and the culprits have gone to their own 
homes. The jury remain together. To-morrow we shall learn the event of this great struggle.’ 
‘ The solicitor for the bishops sat up all night with a body of servants on the stairs leading to 
the room where the jury was consulting. It was absolutely necessary to watch the officers 
who watched the doors, for those officers were supposed to be in the interest of the crown, 
and might, if not carefully observed, have furnished a courtly juryman with food, which would 
have enabled him to starve out the othereleven. Strict guard was therefore kept. Notevena 
candle to light a pipe was permitted to enter. Some basins of water for washing were suffered 
to pass at about four in the morning. The jurymen, raging with thirst, soon lapped up the 
whole. Great numbers of people walked the neighboring streets till dawn. Every hour a 
messenger came from Whitehall to know what was passing. Voices, high in altercation, were 
repeatedly heard within the room, but nothing certain was known. 

‘At first nine were for acquitting and three for convicting. Two of the minority soon gave 
way ; but ARNOLD was obstinate. THomas AUsTIN, a country gentleman of great estate, who 
had paid close attention to the evidence and speeches, and had taken full notes, wished to argue 
the question. ArNnoLDdeclined. He was not used, he doggedly said, to reasoning and debating. 
His conscience was not satisfied ; and he should not acquit the bishops. ‘If you come to that,’ 
said AusTIN, ‘look at me. Iam the largest and strongest of the twelve; and befere I find such 
a petition as this a libel, here will I stay till I am no bigger than a tobacco-pipe!’ It was six in 
the morning before ArNoLp yielded. It was soon known that the jury were agreed, but what 
the verdict would be was still a secret. 

‘ At ten the court again met. The crowd was greater than ever. The jury appeared in their 
box, and there was a breathless stillness. 

‘Sir Samvex Astry spoke: ‘Do you find the defendants, or any of them, guilty of the mis- 
demeanor whereof they are impeached, or not guilty?’ Sir Roger LANGLEy answered, ‘ Not 
guilty.’ As the words passed his lips, Hatrrax sprang up and waved his hat. At that signal, 
benches and galleries raised ashout. In a moment ten thousand persons, who crowded the 
great hall, replied with a still louder shout, which made the old oaken roof crack ; and in ano- 
ther moment the innumerable throng without set up a third huzza, which was heard at Temple 
Bar. The boats which covered the Thames,gave an answering cheer. A peal of gunpowder 
was heard on the water, and another, and another; and so, in a few moments, the glad tidings 
went flying past the Savoy and the Friars to London Bridge, and to the forest of masts below. 
As the news spread, streets and squares, market-places and coffee-houses, broke forth into ac- 
clamations. Yet were the acclamations less strange than the weeping ; for the feelings of men 
had been wound up to such a point, that at length the stern English nature, so little used to out- 
ward signs of emotion, gave way, and thousands sobbed aloud for very joy. Meanwhile, from 
the outskirts of the multitude horsemen were spurring off to bear along all the great roads intel- 
ligence of the victory of our church and nation. Yet not even that astounding explosion could 
awe the bitter and intrepid spirit of the solicitor. Striving to make himself heard above the 
din, he called on the judges to commit those who had violated by clamor the dignity of a court 
of justice. One of the rejoicing populace was seized; but the tribunal felt that it would be 
absurd to punish a single individual for an offence common to hundreds of thousands, and dis- 
missed him with a gentle reprimand. 

‘It was vain to think of passing at that moment to any other business. Indeed, the roar of 
the multitude was such that for half an hour scarcely a word could be heard in court. WHIL- 
LiaMs got to his coach amid a tempest of hisses and curses. CARTWRIGHT, whose curiosity 
was ungovernable, had been guilty of the folly and indecency of coming to Westminster in 
order to hear the decision. He was recognised by his sacerdotal garb and by his corpulent 
figure, and was hooted through the hall. ‘Take care,’ said one, ‘of the wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing!’ ‘Make room,’ cried another, ‘for the man with the Pope in his belly !’ 

‘The acquitted prelates took refuge from the crowd which implored their blessing in the 
nearest chapel where divine service was performing. Many churches were open on that morn- 

_ing throughout the capital, and many pious persons repaired thither. The bells of all the 
parishes of the city and liberties were ringing. The jury, meanwhile, could scarcely make 
their way out of the hall. They were forced to shake hands with hundreds. ‘Gop bless you!’ 
cried the people; ‘Gop prosper your families! You have done like honest, good-natured gen- 
tlemen. You have saved us all to-day.’ As the noblemen who had appeared to support the 
good cause drove off, they flung from their carriage-windows handfuls of money, and bade the 
crowd drink to the health of the bishops and the jury.’ 


Such is the style of Macavutay’s history; a style which is indebted for its attrac- 
tions to the author’s knowledge of the ‘ art which is not an art’ of putting proper 
words in proper places. And the reader can easily see, even from the two brief ex- 
tracts which we have given, in the last and the present number, the admirable quali- 
ties which we indicated as eminently characteristic of the work, which, we may re- 
mark in elosing, is made doubly delightful to read by the white paper, and large 
elear types upon which it is impressed for present and future generations. 
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FRANKLIN: His GENIUS, LIFE AND CHARACTER. An Oration delivered before the New-York 


Typographical Society, January 17, 1849. By Joun L. JEwerr. pp. 37. New-York: Har- 
PER AND BROTHERS. 


WE had the pleasure, as we have already mentioned, to hear this excellent oration 
read at the recent celebration of the birth-day of Franxiin, known as the ‘ Printers’ 
Festival ;’ an occasion which will be remembered with pleasure by many a guest 
present. And we have, in the wide lines and large clear types of the Address before 
us, a similitude, as it were, of the manner of delivery of the orator of the evening ; 
the clear, plump enunciation of the speaker bringing every word and sentence, and 
without undue emphasis, to the ears of his auditors, as the printed symbols of the 
pamphlet will to the eye of the reader. We cannot altogether agree as touching the 
‘consequences’ which are predicated of Franx1in’s familiar writings for the youth of 
America. While we admit, as all must admit, that many of ‘ Poor Ricnarp’s pru- 
dential maxims are calculated to exert a beneficial effect upon all who read and prac- 
tise them, there are still others, which if followed out by every man, in his dealings 
with his fellow, would make us a nation of mean hoarders and ’cute bargainers, with- 
out enterprise and without ambition, except to make a‘ penny saved’ earn ‘ two-pence 
more.’ In the infancy of our republic, it was well, perhaps, to ‘ do evil’ by inculca- 
tion, that present ‘ good might come ;’ yet it was not the height of enlarged philoso- 
phy, notwithstanding. But these were merely ‘spots upon the sun.’ We annex a 


passage from the oration, descriptive of the influence of FranKuin’s presence at the 
French court : 


‘THE appearance of so eminent an advocate for America at the court of Versailles, and the 
prospect of an offensive and defensive league between her colonies and her most ancient and 
inveterate foe, was the cause of no little uneasiness to England, and excited against FRANKLIN 
the jealousy and hatred of her ministers. They accordingly set in motion all the well-known 
machinery of diplomacy to destroy his influence and induce him to abandon his mission. Flat- 
tery, promises and threats were again resorted to. Agents were specially deputed kindly to 
inform him that he was surrounded by French ministerial spies. When at length it was hinted 
that even his life was in danger, FRANKLIN thanked his informant for his kind caution ; ‘but,’ 
added he, ‘having nearly finished a long life, I set but little value upon what remains of it. 
Like a draper, when one chaffers with him for a remnant, I am ready to say, ‘ As it is only a 
fag-end, I will not differ with you about it; take it for what you please.’ Perhaps the best use 
such an old fellow can be put to is to make a martyr of him.’ 


‘FRANKLIN was now in his eightieth year. A painful disease had fastened upon him ; and his 
earnest desire to spend the remainder of his days in his native land induced him to solicit his 
recall. The Congress granted his request. On the occasion of taking his leave of them, no 
mark of attention cr respect was omitted on the part of his ardent and numerous friends in 
France. His departure was anticipated with regret by them all. His bodily infirmities not 
permitting the motion of a carriage, he was conveyed to the sea-port of Havre de Grace in the 
Queen's litter, which had been kindly offered him for his journey. His leisure during this his 
last sea-voyage was occupied in writing valuable papers on scientific subjects, which were after- 
ward read before the American Philosophical Society, and published in a volume of the So- 
ciety’s Transactions.’ 


With the ensuing estimate of the characteristics evolved in the career of FranKLI, 
we must take our leave of this interesting Address: ‘He united in himself the two 
great principles of wise conservatism and enlightened progress. He was free alike 
from a blind worship of time-honored error, and a superficial contempt for those monu- 
ments of wisdom and experience that have survived the storm and wreck of centuries 
of desolation. While he maintained the position of a bold experimenter ; of a man 
who feared not to question, by a rigorous logic, even things that had been held almost 
too sacred for human scrutiny ; yet no one ever stood in less danger of being hurried 
away by the mere current of innovation. All other things might admit of change, 
modification, or re-construction ; but the great principles of ‘Truth, Justice and Integ- 
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rity could never yield in his mind to further the success of any cause, however bene- 
ficial its apparent character. ‘These, with him, admitted of neither change nor im- 
provement. ‘They were fixed, immutable, and eternal; and though he witnessed 
with interest the first throes and upheavings of that great revolution, whose shocks 
have been felt since his day in nearly every country on the globe, he yet felt assured 
that the transient only and the perishable would yield to its convulsions. He had a 
deep and abiding faith and conviction in the legitimate supremacy of moral principle : 
a faith not merely of the head or the intellect ; not a bare formal assent to the common- 
place axioms of philosophy or religion; but a faith that descended to the heart and 
the affections, and became the rule and guide of all his conduct. This it was that 
enabled him to view with complacency, and even with joy, the breaking up and pass- 
ing away of hoary institutions, on which more timid minds were fain to believe that 
even the foundation of human society reposed.’ 


An ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEW-ENGLAND Socrrry of the City of Brooklyn, (L. I.,) 
on the Anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. By James Humpurey. 
New-York: C. M. Saxton. 
Tuts address, we are given to understand, was composed only two days before the 
evening of its delivery, in the midst, moreover, of pressing professional engagements. 
The reader would scarcely have inferred this from the address itself, which is written 
throughout with simplicity and force, and rises at times to impassioned eloquence. It 
is a thorough resumé of the Puritan character and career; and while it admits that 
what were virtues in the first-comers degenerated in their descendants into austerity 
and asceticism, it dwells with unction upon the stern and grand outlines of the ‘ real 
Simon Pures’ their ‘strength of intellect, force of will, fervid impulses, simplicity, 
constancy, courage rising into the highest heroism, resolution deepened into a resistless 
purpose, and fortitude sublimed into the martyr’s tranquil endurance.’ Nothing is said, 
we are surprised to see, of the exhibition of the aforesaid ‘fervid impulses’ in the per- 
secution of unoffending Quakers; nor is the effect traced of that ‘strength of intel- 
lect’ which led to the hanging of innocent women on strong suspicion of being witches. 
One thing, however, seems well-established by the Address before us ; namely, that 
the Pilgrims are entitled to the honor of having, for the first time in the world’s his- 
tory, established a formof government springing out of the will of the whole people, 
resting upon the consent of a majority of the governed, and secured, guarded, and 
perpetuated by a written constitution. A single passage from the close of the address 
will justify the encomiums we have passed upon the fervid eloquence which charac- 
terizes portions of the performance : 


‘Tue Puritans had not the cunning hand, to cause the mimic scene to glow upon the canvass, 
but they could fill the eye of the world with a hundred pictures which will never fade away. 
They had no skill to cause the inanimate marble, under their plastic touch, almost to breathe 
and glow with life; for they were engaged in the nobler work of preserving from degradation 
that form which came living ang breathing, from the hand of a mightier artist. 

‘Our hearts to-night rush back to the shores of Plymouth. The scenes of that ever-remem- 
bered month come crowding upon our memories. As they pass before us, let us read the sub- 
lime lessons which they would teach us; lessons of heroism, of self-sacrifice, of fortitude, of 
faith. We see the weary company casting their anchor within the sheltering arm of the Cape. 
We follow them in their first searches for a place to build their houses; we see them digging 
into the frozen ground for food, finding some fair Indian corn which they carefully preserve 
for seed, but for the most part finding only Indian graves. We see them in their exhausting 
marches through the tangled forest while ‘it blowed and did snow day and night, and froze 
withal, and some of them took the originals of their deaths there.’ 
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‘ At last they land upon the bank at Plymouth, and commence to build their humble cottages. 
and now death is among them. Before the end of March, half their number are buried. Death 


deepens the sadness which always rests on the face of savage nature ; adds painful intensity to 
the lonely silences around them : 


* And breathes a browner horror on the woods.’ 


‘ And the dead ‘ are buried on the bank at a little distance from the rock where they landed 
and lest the Indians should take advantage of the weak and wretched state of the colony, the 
graves are levelled and sown, for the purpose of concealment.’ What an emblem is that first 
seed-field of a New World, thus planted in sorrow and in tears !— what a harvest has sprung 
up from that precious seed! How has it extended over our wide land; around our mediter- 
ranean lakes ; along our globe-embracing rivers; across prairies broader than kingly provinces ; 
over states larger than royal realms! How hasit spread from the resounding sea to the vast cen- 
tral mountains ! —ay, and over and beyond them ; even now, while I speak, encircling the silent 


shores of the great Tranquil Ocean !’ 
We have omitted to state that the Address is published at the request of the New- 


England Society of Brooklyn, and that its execution reflects credit upon their care 
and liberality. 


OvTLINES oF ENGLISH LiTERATURE. By THomasB. Suaw, B. A., Professor of English Lite- 


rature in the Imperial College of Saint Petersburgh. In one volume. pp. 435. Philadel- 
phia: LEA aND BLANCHARD. 


Tus is a valuable and very interesting volume, which for various merits, will gradu- 
ally find its way to all libraries. It is all that it claims to be, a ‘ useful outline intro- 
duction to English literature, both to the English and the foreign student. It is a suc- 
cessful attempt to describe the causes, instruments, and nature of those great revolu- 
tions in taste which form what are termed ‘ Schools of Writing.’ In order to do this, 
and to mark more especially those broad and salient features which ought to be clearly 
fixed in the reader’s mind before he can profitably enter upon the details of the subject, 


only the greater names, the greater types of each period, have been examined; while 
the inferior, or merely imitative, writers have been unscrupulously neglected : in short, 
the author has marked only the chief luminaries in each intellectual constellation ; 
he has not attempted to give a complete catalogue of stars. This method unites the 
advantages of conciseness and completeness; for, should the reader push his studies 
no farther, he may at jeast form clear ideas of the main boundaries and divisions of 
English literature ; while the frequent change of topic will render these pages much 
less tiresome and monotonous than a regular systematic treatise. ‘The author has con- 
sidered the greater names in English literature under a double point of view: first, as 
glorified types and noble expressions of the religious, social, and intellectual physiog- 
nomy of their times ; and secondly, in their own individuality. The sketches of the 
great Baconian revolution in philosophy, of the state of the Drama under Exizasetu 


and James the First, of the intellectual character of the Commonwealth and Resto-' 


tation, of the romantic school of fiction, of Byronism, and of the present tendencies 
of poetry, will be found to possess great interest; andit is the first attempt to treat, in a 
popular manner, questions hitherto neglected in elementary books, but which the in- 
creased intelligence of the present age renders it no longer expedient to pass over with- 
out remark. The present volume will be followed by a second, nearly similar in bulk, 
and divided into the same number of chapters, containing a selection of choice pas- 
sages from the writers treated of in these pages.’ So well pleased have we been in 
the perusal of the present volume, that we shall look with interest for the other, here 
promised. The author has shown himself fully competent to the task which he has 
imposed upon himself. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


‘Foor-Prints or Izaak Watton.’ — Many hearty thanks to ‘J. T. F.’ for the 
sketch which ensues. ‘I will now lead you,’ says the gentle and pious Izaak Watton, 
in his ‘Complete Angler, to an honest ale-house, where we shall find a cleanly room, 
lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads stuck about the wall.’ Let us, in a kin- 
dred spirit, follow our appreciative and nature-loving correspondent to one of the 
scenes immortalized by Watton himself; where he and his piscatory confreres full 
often ‘ wiled from the silver stream the speckled prey.’ And, good Gothamite, as we 
so follow our friend, let us think of the chained streams, now ‘silent as the ground,’ 
which the blander airs of March shall liberate to the sun; which the soft showers of 
April shall ‘ dissolve in music;’ and which May shall people with the beautiful, the 
‘vari-spotted trout!’ Ah, it is a pleasure, on this water-cold, boisterous February day 
to think of these things, in connection with the New-York and Erie Rail-Road, and 
the hundred trout-streams which will soon throw themselves into theDelaware, and 
the Susquehanna, and the Chenango, along the line of that great iron thoroughfare ! 
We venture to predict, that within three months from this present writing there will 


have been a thousand persons ‘ gone a-fishing’ in those streams and their tributaries. 
Ep. ExickKERBOCKER. 


‘I awoxe in London one fine sunny summer morning, possessed with that same 
longing for the river side which filled the breast of honest Viator when he heard the 
wind singing in his chamber window nearly two hundred years ago. I determined to 
stretch my legs up Tottenham-Hill and follow on toward Ware and the river Lea, be- 
fore night-fall ; and though I could hardly hope to find an evening welcome at the 
Thatched-House in Hoddesden, where the Master and Scholar turned in at the close 
of that still May-day and refreshed themselves with a cup of drink and a little rest, I 
resolved to reconnoitre the haunts of old Izaax, peradventuring I might be so fortu- 
nate as to take a trout from one of those clear cold streams on whose flowery banks he 
had so often mused. 

‘It is delightful, says Grorrrey Crayon, to saunter along those limpid streams 
which wander like veins of silver through the bosom of this beautiful country ; leading 
one through a diversity of small home scenery ; sometimes winding through ornamented 
grounds ; sometimes brimming along through rich pasturage,where the fresh grass is min- 
gled with sweet-smelling flowers ; sometimes venturing in sight of villages and hamlets, 
and then running capriciously away into shady retirements. The sweetness and se- 
renity of nature, and the quiet watchfulness of the spot gradually bring on pleasant 
fits of musing ; which are now and then agreeably interrupted by the song of a bird, 
the distant whistle of the peasant, or perhaps the vagary of some fish, leaping out of 
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the still water, and skimming transiently about its glassy surface. ‘ When I would 
beget content,’ says Izaak WatrTon, ‘ and increase confidence in the power and wisdom 
and providence of Atmicuty Gop, I will walk the meadows of some gliding stream, 
and there contemplate the lilies that take no care, and those very many other living 
creatures that are not only created, but fed (man knows not why) by the goodness of 
the Gop of Nature; and therefore trust in him.’ 

‘I had engaged a burly youth to call at my lodgings before sun-rise with his clumsy 
vehicle, intending to stop on my way through the country at one or two places on the 
road. One of these spots of interest, which lay directly in the route, is the Bell-Inn 
at Edmonston, immortalized by Cowrer in Joun Gitprn’s ride; and the other the 
town of Enfield, formerly celebrated for its chase, and more latterly the residence for 
a season of the author of Elia. My sleepy urchin outstaid his hour so abominably that 
I was obliged to push on with barely a glance at these places ; passing rapidly also by 
Waltham Cross and Cardinal Wo.tsey’s manor-house. 

‘ Seventeen miles and a half distant from London, standing at the farther end of 
Hoddesden in Hertfordshire, we came upon a low cottage, surrounded by a honey- 
suckle hedge, which promised a shady retreat from the heat of the day, and we ac- 
cordingly asked the privilege of a seat in the ample back-room, whose nicely-sanded 
floor, seen through the window, invited the passer-by to repose. As the little hostess 
bustled about the apartment, switching here and there a dusty spot with her apron, 
(we had taken the good woman by surprise,) I delighted to imagine this the identical 
Thatched-House to which the hunter acknowledged himself to have been ‘ angled on 
with so much pleasure.’ I took out of my pocket a little copy of ‘ The Complete An- 
gler,’ and commenced reading as I sat lolling out of the low windows. The afternoon 
was calm and delightful. ‘The perfumed vines, during a gently falling shower, filled 
every nook and corner of the cottage with their delicious fragrance. Verdant mea- 
dows stretched away to the right as far as the eye could follow their ample bounds 
while above them, trilling a thousand cheerful melodies, rose high ‘the nimble musi- 
cians of the air.’ No wonder the contemplative spirit of the devout old angler recog- 
nised so much hearty satisfaction in these rural scenes, and that he thought of them 
as Cuar.es the Emperor did of the city of Florence, ‘ that they were too pleasant to 
be looked on, but only on holidays.’ 

‘ * Look,’ says Izaak; ‘under that broad beech tree I sat down, when I was last 
this way a-fishing, and the birds in the adjoining grove seemed to have a friendly con- 
tention with an echo, whose dead voice seemed to live in a hollow tree near to the brow 
of that primrose hill; there I sat viewing the silver streams glide silently toward their 
centre, the tempestuous sea As I thus sat,’ he continues, ‘these and other 
sights had so fully possessed my soul with content, that I thought, as the poet has hap- 
pily expressed it: 


‘I was for that time lifted above earth ; 
And possessed joys not promised in my birth.’ 


‘ With what an honest, earnest zeal, too, the good old man discourses of the inno- 
cence of his pastime, insisting all the while that there is no life so happy and pleasant 
withal as the life of a well-governed Angler; winding up his strain of eulogy with a 
sweet little poem, prefaced with: 

‘Indeed, my good scholar, we may say of Angling as Dr. Borexer said of straw- 
berries: ‘ Doubtless Gop could have made a better berry, but doubtless Gop never did ;’ 
and so, if I might be judge, Gop never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent recrea- 
tion than angling.’ 
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‘ After refreshing ourselves with an ample portion of the fruit so highly extolled by 
the worthy BorgLer, to which the good dame of the cottage added a bowl] of her 
richest cream, we proceeded leisurely along the flower-enamelled road-side to Amwell 
Hill. It was here, down at the bottom of that hill, in that meadow chequered with 
water-lilies, the dogs ‘ put down an otter,’ tothe great delight of Mr. Warton and his 
companion. Here too he wandered in his old age with Oxttver Henzey, ‘ that noted 
fisher,’ who anointed his bait so secretly with the oil of ivy-berries, incorporating a kind 
of smell that was so irresistible to trout. Leaning over that little bridge, spanning so 
prettily the swift current below, we can imagine him busily occupied with his line, es- 
pecially in such days and times as he tells us he was wont to lay aside business and 
go a-fishing with honest Nar and R. Rog; ‘ but they are gone, he adds pathetically, 
and with them most of my pleasant hours, even as a shadow, that passes away and 
returns not.’ 

‘ About a mile from the village we fell in with a couple of lads returning home with 
a fine basket of trout, the largest I had ever seen. We joined this lucky party and 
went on toward Ware, conversing with these small gentlemen on the fishing merits 
of the River Lea compared with other English streams. Of course their river was 
the only water worth mentioning ; and I was glad to find these young disciples of the 
rod knew how to appreciate fish whose ancestors had been tickled nearly two centu- 
ries ago by the great master of Angling. They had heard their fathers say there was 
a WaLrTon once who lived in Amwell, and knew his art. 

‘ Although the author of the ‘ The Complete Angler’ visited many of the noted fish- 
ing places all over England, and knew the Wye, the Trent, and the Dove by heart, no 
doubt, it is certain that he most frequented the River Lea, which has its source above 
Ware in Hertfordshire, and falls into the Thames a little below Blackwall. Before 
he removed from London his favorite recreation was angling, which he seems to have 
pursued with increasing zest till within a short time of his death, which happened at the 
age of ninety, in Winchester, in 1683, at the house of his friend Dr. Witu1am Haw- 
KINS. 

‘In the old Norman south transept of one of the chapels belonging to the cathe- 
dral, lie entombed the bones of this good old man. As I read the poor inscription to 
his memory, chiselled on the large black marble stone at Winchester, I felt a momen- 
tary regret that a more fitting resting-place had not been allotted him. There is a 
quiet nook in Staffordshire, near by a spot where he was accustomed to pass much of 
his time, where a smooth stream runs murmuring round a sloping bank. On this 
green declivity he has rested no doubt many happy hours during his earthly pilgrimage. 
It matters little perhaps where repose the mortal remains of a meek, cheerful, thank- 
ful heart, but it seems to me there would be a peculiar fitness in appropriating to the 
memory of Izaak Watton a simple unostentatious monument by the side of one of 
his favorite rivers. 

‘ We drove up to the ‘ Saracen’s Head’ at Ware, just as the old village clock was 
tolling the hour of eight. It was too late to rig our lines, but being in a mood for tast- 
ing trout, I negotiated with our young fishermen-friends for a mess of shiny fellows, 
and invited the lads tobe my guests at the Inn. After satisfying my hunger, and 
their eager curiosity about America, a country ‘ they remembered,’ by the way ‘to 
have seen marked down on their maps at school,’ I retired to rest, dreaming all night 
of baiting hooks with artificial flies, and taking myriads of trout from the sunny River 

Lea.’ 


J. T. F. 
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Gossip wit Reapers anp CorresponpENts. — We acknowledge thecourtesy and 
appreciate the kind spirit of ‘ The Independent’ weekly religious journal, in its com- 
ments upon our last number. While we are well pleased that the ‘ choice articles’ 
from our ‘ Original Papers’ should have found favor in the editor’s eyes, and not a little 
gratified that he should include the ‘ polished and graceful pen’ that records this un- 
premeditated ‘ Gossip’ in a kindred category, we are yet grieved that he should have 
found matter for condemnation in ‘the earnest and devout exhortations of a negro- 
preacher, at variance with the rules of grammar and rhetoric, and the imputed incon- 
sistencies.of a nameless deacon.’ The editor, let us hope, will do us the simple justice 
to believe that we should greatly reluct at doing violence to the ‘ religious feelings’ of 
a single reader of this Magazine. Ii is almost impossible to preserve the character- 
istics of persons concerning whom, on the authority of correspondents, anecdotes are 
related, without employing the rough-hewn terms which they themselves used. As 
to the ‘consecrated cobblers,’ the ‘sacred and silly gentlemen,’ as the Rev. Sipney 
Situ terms them, who bring contempt upon the religion they deem themselves espe- 
cially anointed to proclaim, by ignorance and presumption such as were displayed by 
the ‘ nameless deacon’ aforesaid, we consider them fair subjects of exposure. We are 
glad to see that in the same columns of ‘ The Independent’ in which our humble 
labors are commended and our taste rebuked, there are two religious passages taken 
from the same pages in which these indicated qualities are said to be exempli- 
fied. . . . Tuey are beginning in England to disaffect the idea of the QueEn’s 
having a pensioned poet-laurate to sing her praises and extol her government. Hence 
it is that that cleverest of parodists, ‘ Bon Gautrtier,’ imparts to ALrFrep Tennyson 


this bit of verse : 
‘’T 1s I would be the laureate bold ! 
When the days are hot and the sun is strong, 
I'd lounge in the gateway all the day long, 
With her Masesry’s footmen in crimson and gold. 
I’d care not a pin for the waiting-lord, 
But I’d lie on my back on the smooth, green sward, 
With a straw in my mouth, and an open vest, 
And the cool wind blowing upon my breast, 
And I'd vacantly stare at the clear blue sky, 
And watch the clouds as listless as I, 
Lazily, lazily! 


‘Oh! that would be the life for me! 
With plenty to get, and nothing to do, 
But to deck a pet poodle with ribbons of blue, 
And whistle all day to the Queen’s cockatoo, 
Trance-somely, trance-somely. 
Then the chambermaids that clean the rooms 
W ould come to the windows and rest on their brooms, 
With their saucy caps and their crispéd hair, 
And they 'd toss their heads in the fragrant air, 
And say to each other, ‘ Just look down there 
At the nice young man, so tidy and small, 
Who is paid for writing on nothing at all, 
Handsomely, handsomely !’ 


Tuat is a very curious and entertaining booklet, recently issued from the press of 
our old friend Repr1eLp, Clinton-Hall ; the liberally-illustrated treatise, namely, en- 
titled ‘ Outlines of a new System of Physiognomy,’ by J. W. Reprizxip, M. D. 
The author’s arguments are not founded, like Lavarer’s, upon merely general deli- 
neations of different features of the human face. He is particular and specific in the 
designation of all his physical and mental resemblances, and insists, always with a 
strong array of proofs, that his theory cannot be shaken. The closest study of the 
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human face for years, the most complete examination into the minutie involved in 





his system, has emboldened the author to announce it as a science, standing upon an 
irrefragable basis. Our author is very strong in the ‘ article’ of noses. He gives us 
drawings of the combative, the relative defensive, the large self-defensive, the aggres- 
sive, the imitative, the acquisitive, the reflective, the interrogative, the metaphorical, 
the secretive, and the suspicious proboscis, with a dozen other distinctively-charac- 
teristic noses, which we cannot conveniently ‘ take hold of’ at this present writing. 
‘ We beg leave,’ as newspaper advertisers say, ‘ to call the attention of our ‘ customers’ 
to the sign or symbol of ‘ analogy,’ as indisputably demonstrated in the ‘ fore-going’ 
(who ever saw a ‘ following ?’) nose : 


‘THe sign is seen to be large in this profile of Lavater. The deficiency of this faculty and 
its sign is to be observed in those who incline to think of the mind as if it were a development 
from the body and external circumstances; and 
who thus, in studying the mind, proceed from ef- 
fects to causes, and fail to discover truth. One who 
has a large sign of this faculty regards the mind of 
chief importance, and as acting upon the body and 
manifesting itself in and through material organs. 
It is very easy for such a person to see that every 
thing of the body is an index of something prior in 
the mind; and although he may not discover the 
exact science of Physiognomy, he will be a firm if 
not an enthusiastic believer in the existence of such 
ascience. The followers of the BAconran method 
in mental philosophy could never gain much know- 
ledge ; onl those who study the mind abstractly, 
and not i in its relation to and action upon the body, 
have been as unsuccessful as the others. But Gaut, 
LAVATER, and many of the ancient philosopers, ns 
ARISTOTLE and THEOPHRASTUS, pursued an oppo- 
site method in relation to the mind, and studied 
character in the features and expressions of the 
face, the form and size of the head, and other ex- 
ternal developments. The sign of this faculty is 
larger in the ancient philosophers, who excelled in moral and intellectual science, and less in 
the modern philosophers, who excel in physical science.’ 





Now any body knows, who knows what every body knows who knows what ‘a 
nose that is a nose’ is, that if the fore-going nose expresses character, sagacity, and, 
‘in point of fact,’ nearly all that a nose is capable of expressing, the ensuing nose is 
quite another affair. It is not of the longest, and is certainly rather ‘ retroussé’ than 
otherwise. But let us hear what our author says of this ‘ high old nose?’ 


‘By the side of a nose like this, a largely-developed 
forehead shows to a very poor advantage in an intel- 
lectual point of view, and in respect also to that force 
and sagacity which should accompany intelligence, as 
we see by comparing this figure with the fore-going. 
There is hardly any person to be found so deficient in 
a talent for physiognomy, unless it be one with such 
a nose as this, (ah! the satirical knave !) as not to per- 
ceive that the grand fault of this face is the nose, and 
that the fault in the nose is a deficiency in most of those 
faculties the signs of which have been pointed out. 
You will remember, however, that the signs of cha- 
racter in the face do not contradict the discoveries of 
Gait. They explain the exceptions; and it is most 
true, that if a fine development of the intellectual 
lobe of the brain accompanies large signs of intellect 
in the nose, there is more intelligence ‘indicated than 
if the case is otherwise. The face indicates the volwn- 
tary action of the mental faculties; the brain indicates 
their endurance, without which they could not sustain 
long-continued exercise.’ 





Never follow a man who follows such a nose as the ‘subjoined ;’ have nothing to 
co with such a proboscis as ‘ the annexed.’ Cur’ous, isn’t it, that the habit here indi- 
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cated of touching the end of the nose should be the very sign of suspicion conveyed 
by what Dickens terms the ‘visionary coffee-mill ; the ‘ No-ye-don’t’ expression, 
which is italicized by joining the little finger of the other hand to the little finger of 
the hand represented in the cut, and then ‘ gyrating,’ with a ‘ sinistere looke out fro’ 
the eyn? Doesn’t this nose say, as plain as a nose can speak, (and many a keen 
‘Yankee,’ as the English call us, speaks through this organ entirely,) ‘Don’t you 
wish you may get it? 


‘THE faculty of Suspicion is indicated in 
the length of the nose from the root down- 
ward, at a right angle with the sign of in- 
quisitiveness, as we see in the accompany- 
ing engraving. When a person touches 
the end of his nose in this manner, he 

oints out the sign of suspicion, without 

eing aware that he is a physiognomist. 

Such a nose indicates a person of quick 
apprehension, one too inclined to suspect 
the motives and intentions of others, and 
too apprehensive of dangers and difficul- 
ties. It is easily seen that this faculty 
enables a person to judge well of charac- 
ter, except when morbidly active. Even 
in some of the lower animals it gives a 
wonderful insight into character, as in the 
crow, the raven, the fox, the dog, the ele- 
phant, and many others, which have the 
sign of suspicion or consciousness very 
large.’ 





Step in, reader, at the publisher’s, Clinton-Hall, and purchase a copy of these phy- 
siological ‘ Outlines.’ They will instruct, amuse, and perhaps‘ convict’ you. . . . Puncn 
has been trying his hand at English hexameters, after the manner of LonereLLow’s 
‘Evangeline. The imitation is entitled ‘ Dollarine,a Tale of California, by Profes- 
sor W. H. Loneshortre.itow, of Cambridge, Connecticut.’ It ‘ opens rich :’ 


‘In St. Francisco located was NATHAN JERICHO Bowl ; 
Down by the wharf on the harbor he traded in liquors and dry-goods; 
Darned hard knot at a deal, at Meetin’ a powerful elder. 
There at his store, in the shade, they met, embraced and enlightened 
Traders and trappers and capt’ins, and lawyers and editors also. 
Freely they liquored and chewed, indulgin’ in expectoration, 
Rockin’ with heels over heads, and whittlin’, laborious; the counter. 
Like dough-nut at a frolic, or yellow pine stump ina clearin’, 
Sharp as a backwoodsman’s axe, and ’cute as a bachelor beaver, 
Glimmered, through clouds of Virginny, the cypherin’ mug of NATHANTEL.’ 


‘Came from the Soe a strianger, with two carpet-bags full of goold-dust ; . 
NaTHAN diskivered the fact, as he traded a pinch for a gin-sling; 
And as that striianger loafed, through the bar, from parlor to bed-room, 
Streams of the glorious sand oozed out through a hole in his trowsers. 
Gathered the rumor and grew, and soon rose a sudden demand for 
Calabash, can, keg and kettle ; and NatTHAn’s prime lot of tin fixin’s, 
ae also, went off at figgers that beat to etarnal 
Smash all prices he ’d thought, in dreams even, of e’er realisin’.’ 


Good flowing hexameters these, and otherwise noteworthy. . . . Do you re- 
member ‘ Mocha Dick of the Pacific? —the great whale, whose ‘ memoics’ were 
published a long time ago in these pages? He cruised for years about the Pacific, and 
was not unfrequently mistaken for a small island. He had been made the ‘ depository’ 
of some two or three hundred harpoons ; and their broken lines, green with sea-moss, 
and knotted with barnacles, streamed like ‘ horrid hair’ from his sides. ‘The old fel- 
low has undoubtedly made his way through Buerine’s Straits into the Arctic Ocean ; 
for the captain of the ‘ Superior,’ arrived at Honolulu, reports having seen, while 
cruising there, a whale so large that they did not dare to attack him. Although he 
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would have yielded some three or four hundred barrels of oil, yet the ‘ King of the Arc- 
tic Ocean’ was permitted to go quietly on his way. Vive‘ Mocua Dick? ... Tue 
Messrs. Harrers have published an illustrated ‘ Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 
embracing the Theory of Statics and Dynamics, by Ave. W. Surtu, LL.D., of the 
Wesleyan University. As an authentic work on analytical mechanics, it is doubtless 
a very valuable and reliable treatise ; but it is to the unitiated that it will present the 
most lively attractions. We were much struck with the beauty and force of the en- 
suing passage. It cannot fail to carry conviction to every candid mind: 



























‘Let the centre of force be at S, the origin of coérdinates, SP=r the radius vector of the par- 
ticle at P, P'P=ds an element of its path, coinciding with the tangent PT, w—=PST the angle made 
by the radius vector with the axis of z, P’'SP—dw the angle described by the radius vector in the 
indefinitely small time dt, and mP'dr the increment or decrement of the radius vector in the 
same time. Let the Pm be described with S as a centre, and radius SP, and the arc mn’ with 
the radius Sn=1.’ 


Certainly ; that’s the way to do it, where the ‘ area of the sector’ is left out ; which 
ought always to be done, if possible, where either the increment or decrement of the 
radius-vector equals the x-crement of a plane rectilinear-triangle at AB! This case 
is well stated by a Welch writer in the following passage : 

‘Y maE boddlonrwydd yn troi pobpeth fyddo yn agos ato i’r perffeithrwydd uwchaf y mae 
yn ddichonadwy iddo gyrhaedd. Pelydra bob metel, a chyfoethoga y plwm 4 holl gynneddfau 
yr aur: gwnay mwg yn filam; y fam yn oleuni, a’r goleuni yn ogoniant: un pelydr o hono 
a wasgara boen, gofal, a phruddglwyfni, oddiwrth y person y dysgyna arno. Yn fyr, y mae ei 
bresennoldeb yn newid yn naturiol bob lle i fath o nefoedd.’ 

We hope ‘ here be truths,’ and that all doubters will now ‘ possess themselves in 
much contentment.’ But burlesque apart: as we stood the other day up to our knees 
in the snow which filled the deep valley crossed by the New-York and Erie Rail- 
Road, over which springs the largest single arch in the world, at a height of nearly 
two hundred feet above the spectator, we could not help wondering where the archi- 
tect first began to work, when as yet all was one vast rocky gorge. How many 
figures and diagrams, mysteries to the unitiated, were employed in getting ready even 
to begin to work! . . . WuHeEn we read, as we do on the arrival of every British 
steamer, of the hundreds of deaths by cold and starvation in Ireland; of mothers re- 
joicing over the death of their youngest children, that the burial-fee awarded the 
parents may assist to save from the grave the elder; when we hear of these things, 
we are reminded of Dean Swirt’s ‘ Modest Appeal to the Public’ in favor of the 
‘ home-consumption’ by the landlords of the children of their poor tenants. Having 
been assured, on the best authority, that a young healthy child, at a year old, made 
‘a delicious, nourishing and wholesome dish, whether stewed, roasted, baked or boiled,’ 
he proposed that they should be offered for sale to persons of quality, as articles of 
food: ‘A child that is plump and fit for the table will make two dishes at an en- 
tertainment for friends, and when the family dines alone, the fore or hind quarter 
will make a reasonable dish ; and seasoned with a little pepper and salt, will be very 
good boiled on the fourth day!’ The mother, he ascertains by calculation, will ‘ make 
eight shillings, neat profit out of every ‘two head’ of children. The landlord need 
have no scruples to adopt this coprse ; since having already devoured most of the pa- 
rents, they seem to have the best title to the children.’ ‘ Let this system be but 
once thoroughly established,’ he adds, as a clinching argument, and ‘ we should soon 
see an honest emulation among the married women which of them could bring the 
fattest child to market!’ . . . ‘I Have just been reading,’ writes a congenial friend 
and welcome correspondent, ‘ that queer mosaic of Sourney’s, ‘ The Doctor,’ (the un- 
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disclosed authorship of which I remember you so clearly established ‘ by induction’ in 
the Knicxersocker,) which was lent me by a lady, lovely and literary; and it re- 
minds me of an old common-place book, wherein I had ‘some combinations of dis- 
jointed things,’ which may find a place in your admirable ‘Gossip.’ Here is a little 
Spanish love-song, somewhat in the style of the madrigal in your last: 


‘In Sevilla! in Sevilla! , ‘Summer breezes! summer breezes ! 
Where the fairest maidens dwell, Sweet ye sigh at evening’s close; 
Of all who wear the dear mantilla But sweeter far when ZiLua pleases, 
None can vie with dark-eyed Z1LLa ; Is her voice of song, that seizes 
(OQ, 1 knew her lattice well !) On the soul, and o’er it throws 
Never did so bright a maid Chains like those the syrens wove — 
List to moonlight serenade. Magic bonds of bliss and love. 
‘Summer roses ! summer roses ! ‘Lovely Zinta! dearest Z1tLa! 
Fresher far than thine the bloom Often do I think of thee, 
Her laughing lip and cheek discloses,* And the bowers of sweet Sevilla ; 
Than those eyes, where light reposes, Now I’m far away, dear ZILLA, 
’Neath the fringes’ tender gloom ; Now wilt ever think of me? 
Stealing upward like the gleam Soon thou ‘It cease each vain regret, 
From a dark o’ershadowed stream. j Soon — alas, how soon ! — forget.’ 


To my ear there is a sweet melody in these love-verses, like the chime of a glass- 
harmonic. . . . We have just risen from the perusal of a new edition of Plato on 
the Immortality of the Soul,’ from the press of Mr. Wini1am Gowans, of this city. 
It is Madame Dactier’s translation from the original Greek, with copious notes and 
emendations, a Life of PLaro, by Fenzvon, together with the opinions of ancient, in- 
termediate and modern philosophers and divines, on the immortality of the soul. It is 
unpossible to read the work without the highest admiration of the author, thrown 
back as he is into what we are too prone to call the ‘dark ages.’ Dark ages! — read 
the following: 


‘As for the soul, which is an invisible being, that goes to a place like itself, marvellous, 
pure and invisible, in the eternal world; and retyrns to a Gop full of goodness and wisdom, 
which I hope will be the fate of my soul in a short time, if it please Gop. Shall a soul of this 
nature, and created with all these advantages, be dissipated and annihilated as soon as it parts 
from the body, as most men believe? No such thing, my dear Srmm1asand Ceses. I will tell 
you what will rather come to pass, and what we ought steadfastly to believe. If the soul re- 
tains its purity, without any mixture of filth from the body, as having entertained no voluntary 
correspondence with it; but, on the contrary, having always avoided it, and. recollected itselt 
within itself, in continual meditations; that is, in studying the true philosophy and effectually 
learning to die ; for philosophy is a preparation for death ; I say, if the soul depart in this con- 
dition, it repairs to a being like itself; a being that is divine, immortal, and full of wisdom; in 
which it enjoys an inexpressible felicity, in being freed from its errors, its ignorance, its fears, 
its amours, that tyrannized over it, and all the other evils pertaining to human nature.’ . . . ‘ But 
if the soul depart full of uncleanness and impurity, as having been all along mingled with the 
body, always employed in its service, always possessed by the love of it, decoyed and charmed 
by its pleasures and lusts; insomuch, that it believed there was nothing real or true beyond 
what is corporeal; what may be seen, touched, drank, eaten, or what is the object of carnal 
pleasure ; that it hated, dreaded and avoided what the eyes of the body could not descry, and 
all that is intelligible, and can only be enjoyed by philosophy. Do you think, I say, thata soul 
in this condition can depart pure and simple from the body? No, Socrates, that is impossi- 
ble. On the contrary, it departs stained with corporeal pollution, which was rendered natural 
to it by its continual commerce and too intimate union with the body at a time when it was 
its constant companion, and was still employed in serving and gratifying it.’ 


‘ Do n’t disparage the heathen philosophers,’ said an eminent divine of the Church 
of England more than a hundred years ago, in a letter to one of his young fellow- 
laborers in the cause of Curist, ‘ without first inquiring what those philosophers have 
to say for themselves. The system of morality to be gathered out of the writings or 
sayings of those ancient sages falls undoubtedly very far short of that delivered in the 
gospel, and wants beside the divine sanction which our Saviour gave to His; yet a 
better comment could no where be collected upon the moral part of the gospel than from 
the writings of those excellent men. Even that divine precept of loving our enemies is 
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at large insisted on by Paro, who puis it into the mouth of Socrates’ . . . Tue 
reader will be struck with the beautiful picture drawn by our Oriental correspondent of 
, the pleasing ‘ accompaniments’ by which the Turks surround their children, on their 
first going to school. A friend of ours, to whom we read the opening of the article in 
manuscript, vividly illustrated the different light in which first going to school is re- 
garded in this country. ‘I remember,’ he said, ‘that in my boyhood I had a great 
deal of trouble, in a variety of ways. Every body was served at the table to the best 
parts of the turkey and chicken, while I was ‘ fobbed off” with the gristles of the drum- 
stick. The most dreadful event of my childhood, however, was when I was introduced 
to the horrors of school. Repeated efforts had been made to induce me to leave the 
house, and proceed into the presence of ‘ the dominie,’ but I placed my heels against 


the door-sill, and ‘lo! I did resist as Dominie Sampson, our school-master’s prototype, 
observes. One morning, however, the coachman appeared with a huge grain-sack ; 
I was thrust into it, amidst the merriment of the household, and was literally taken to 
school ina bag! Didn't that school-room resound with laughter when I was shaken 
out of that canvass receptacle!’ . . . Here we have the evidence of true appre- 
ciation, if not of fair emulation, of OLiver WEeNpELL Hotmes; one among the most 
terse, epigrammatic, and picturesque of our American poets. He has power, wit, 
fancy, and feeling ; and all, it would sometimes seem, in a double measure : 


Oo. W. HOLMES. 


I was sitting in my easy chair, a comfortable rocker, 

Feasting from the ‘ Table’ of November’s KNICKERBOCKER, 
When I saw a spicy poem there, that quivered through my bones, 
And put a mental query, ‘ Who the deuce is Dr. Hommes ? 


‘ Who is it has a fancy-tree so watered at the roots, 
Prolifically bearing such incomparable nuts ?* 
And will he raise another crop, and round about us stack ’em, 
For all the hammer-headed ones to pick ’em out and crack ’em?”’ 


I had lounged within a library, a place of holy dust, 

Where they store the wheat of knowledge to preserve it from the rust; 
But I knew that in the catalogue, the ‘ P’ or ‘ H’ partition, 

There wasn’t any entry of your primary edition. 


And I had dipped in many books, and read some one or two, 
And often quoted poetry that appertained to you : 

Not knowing who the author was, or where I’d seen or read it, 
I wanted much to know to whom to give the proper credit. 


And having brought the matter to a fixed determination, 

I re-perused the poem with an inward cachination; 

That pleasant sort of feeling that fills your heart about, 

And you sit and smile in silence—if you move you let it out. 


That hazy sort of happiness, and gentle sort of calm, 

That steals upon the feelings exorcised by Hoop or LAMB: 

And so I sought a stationer’s, although the town was sloppy, 

‘If you have HotmeEs’ peems——’ ‘No!’ ‘ Well, order me a copy.’ 


A week or two rolled round, and then the precious copy came, 
Rather weak about the vertebrae, but Ticknor is to blame; 

A quiet, back-shelf sort of book, that I delight to see, 

And bound in paper colored like the strongest sort of tea. 


The leaves unseparated, as if saying, ‘ We are'stout, 

And if you get what’s good in us, you’ve got to cut it out:’ 
A very modest title-page, that does n’t raise your qualms, 
With a fancy illustration of—of CuPpip catching clams. 
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And then and there I found again those jewels with whose sheen 
My fancy had been dazzled since I entered my first ‘’teen;’ 
Those jewels that the ‘ Daily’ sets in lead upon his ‘ form,’ 
When his patriotism ’s cooling, and the devil’s getting warm. 


Those ‘fleshless arms’ for many years had beat about my brain, 
And greatly had I longed to feel that fire-pulse leap again: 
Your boat was lost; no wreck of it about my memory stirred, 
Save a word or two, (as see above,) and al) of stanza third. 


And I had seen the ‘ Poet’s Lot,’ and read some one’s reply, 

But then the beet om had less of grace, and more acerbity ; 

For the ney village maidens had no ‘ urns’ to reéncore them, 

But were told to sleep in church-yards, with ‘maudlin cherubs’ o’er them. 


A scrap or two of lyric this, and line of poem that, 

Had lain for years within the place on which I wear a hat; 

And when they were non-apropos, I’d ‘ bore’ my friends, and quote ’em, 
Yet never knew, (or cared, in truth,) who moved the pen that wrote em. 


‘ As one may show a toy he has,’ some jewel or bijou, 

From Guinea, or resulting from the ‘Conquest of Peru;’ 

Or twist the wire that’s wrapped about a cork until it cracks, 
And never care who vintaged it, or who put on the wax. 


But here I have them all again, ‘ a goodlie companie,’ 

Truth and wit and humor joined to graceful poetry 

I knew in course of time they'd have their paper resurrections, 
For such conjunctions never die, like common interjections. 


*T is odd what little taste there is in most of the ‘ cuisine’ 

Of mental dishes meant to keep our hearts from growing lean; 
They 're always serving cheeses in a crusty sort of coat, 

On Byronic bonny-clabber, when we want a spicy float : 


Or beef-steak sort of poetry, where one must use a mallet, 
And pound away the toughiness before it suits the palate, 
Unlike your juicy ‘delicates,’ each one a dainty ‘bit’ 

Of pathos mixed with sportiveness, and feeling joined to wit. 


So many pen-like pencils have been nibbed upon the fields, 
The birds and woods and flowers, that outward nature yields, 
That pastoral and autumn leaves must both remain uncurled, 
Unless invention ’s strong enough to make another world. 


Modern didactitians too may vainly try to cope, 

Appropriate or modify from Virert or from Porr, 

But I'd rather read a page of yours, in calm and quiet pleasure, 

Than drink whole draughts of Helicon from Mriton’s gallon-measure. 


So I thank you for a thousand quiet natty little lines, 

As full of gold as if they came from California’s mines ; 

But when we seek your gold we do not dig your pages through, 
And wash a cubic foot of words to get a grain or two. 


When the colonists at Lexington had first got up their bile, 
They poured their shot upon the rank, and rather ‘ cut the file ; 
Like our very great forefathers I am moved in my ‘internals,’ 
And pray to meet more nuts like these, to pick out all their ‘ Kernels.’ 
Kentucky, February 12, 1849. C. A. Pace. 


Jonn Conrap Francis pe Harzrexp, who lived in the time of Sir Isaac Newron, 
must have been a stupendous philosopher. We have just been reading a volume of 
his, ‘imprinted for himself by Tuo. Cuurcui.1, over against Exeter Exchange, in 
the Strand, London,’ more than an hundred and twenty yearsago. His work, which 
is called ‘The Case of the Learned Represented,’ was written to put down Newton, 
whose notions in relation to attraction and gravitation are pronounced as ‘ erroneous 
as they are marvellous,’ and calculated to overturn both natural and revealed religion. 
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It did n’t take him long to ‘ do for’ Newron, according to his own idea. ‘ I have been 
very short in the matter, he says in his preface, ‘ because I don’t design to confound 
iny readers by the ambiguity of a long discourse, as most authors use to do; and I shall 
always look upon an author who produces a long-winded discourse about whatever 
subject he writes upon, not to have known any thing of what he was about, or else 
to have designed to impose upon the world.” He intimates that had the ALmicury, 
previous to making the world, called Newron into his council, that gentleman might 
have given Him some hints which would have made his theory a little more reason- 
able ; but that as long as nature ‘ was as’t was,’ his philosophy was a ‘ prodigious ab- 
surdity.’ His own principle may be designated as the Fermentive System. The 
bowels of the earth, he tells us, are in constant fermentation, and so are the heavenly 
bodies. Let us have some talk with this learned Theban ; especially let him inform 
us ‘ what is the cause of thunder ;’ in which he ‘ begs the question,’ and a very foolish 
one, that he may the more easily demolish it: 


‘In respect to Thunder, we see out-of-the-way Notions; forif the Noise which goes under 
that name did depend on the Clouds striking against one another, or on the escaping of the Air 
they include, there would be more Thunder in Winter than in Summer Time; for in the Win- 
ter, the Earth is not only surrounded by more Clouds than in the Summer, but we do likewise 
see them in a more violent Motion. Besides we never find spungy Bodies occasion any consid- 
erable Noise, however violent they are struck together ; neither do we find by the Air-Gun, that 
the Air which escapes out of it occasions any considerable Noise, how then can it be supposed 
that such like Effects can occasion so terrible a Noise in the Clouds as that which is called 
Thunder. Whence! conclude that Effect to depend on the bursting of solid Bodies, which in 
Summer Time are most apt to be formed of the Exhalation of the Sun, and that of the Earth, 
which by their own Fermentation they are subject to take Fire and to dissolve, some with, and 
others without Noise; the latter of which I am satisfied of by an Eye Witness, and the more 
such like Bodies contain nitrous Humours, the more Noise they will produce in their Dissolu- 
tion, and thereby occasion what we call Thunder. As to Lightning without Thunder, I look 
upon it to be nothing but a sudden Motion in the Air, occasioned by the Heat of the Sun.’ 

Mr. Harzrexp did n’t like Newron overmuch personally; the ‘moving why’ 
whereof is perhaps easily explained: ‘I went and showed him a draught relating to 
the Perpetual Motion, for to know his opinion about it; and I found him so far from 
seeing any light in it, that he pretended even the machines by which I proposed to 
move the wheel were uncapable to move themselves! How is it possible for arts and 
sciences to obtain their point of perfection, as long as they have the misfortune of de- 
pending on the discretion of such like men? And how is it possible the world shall be 
put into any thing of a true light as long as such short-sighted professors come to be 
the tutors of it?” He thus ‘puts down’ the theory of circular motion in nature: 
‘ When through a hole we let the sun’s light come into a darkened room, we see all 
the perceptible particles of matter continually move in a strait line, which is an evident 
demonstration that there is no such thing as a continual circular motion in nature. The 
principle of attraction and gravitation has no share in the motion of the planets.’ This 
great philosopher, it would seem, annoyed Newron not a little; for he speaks of his 
getting into a ‘ towering passion’ at his house, while he was endeavoring to ‘set him 
right,’ and ordering him to ‘go his ways;’ so that we may attribute to ‘ the infamy 
of his notions and the usage the author received of him’ this very ‘learned’ trea- 
tise. . . . Is there not something touching and beautiful in the fact recorded in ‘The 


Grave of the Twins, which ensues? We have thought so in reading it: 


‘OnE winding sheet enveloped them, | ‘The rains came down, and forth there sprang 
One sunny grave was theirs ; One bright and early spring, 
One soft green plat of silken grass Two rose-buds on a slender stalk, 
Received their mother’s tears ; And closely did they cling ; 
And lightly did the night winds breathe | Yet never did they blossom there, 
Their resting place above, But all untimely shed 
As if it feared to wake them from | ‘The young leaves on that holy grave, 


Their deep repose of love. Meet emblems of the dead.’ 
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From a hasty note from a friend and correspondent, from whom our readers hear 
only too seldom, (‘ froms’ enough here ?) we segregate this passage: ‘ Did you ever 
see the house in Union-Square which has a gallery supported by ‘ Cantharides ”” 
So I was asked by a young lady the other night. On cross-questioning her, they turned 
out to be colossal women, with their toes pointed, and a jet of gas from each toe ; 
light-footed females. Perhapsshe meant Caryatides. What is the English song, or 
glee, that begins ‘ Down among the dead men?’ Is it bacchanalian or political? A 
cavalier ditty, isn’t? If you can’t tell me yourself, ask the correspondents in your 
notices.’ We ‘couldn’t say, indeed. We have heard our old friend Broven sing 2 
bacchanalian song thus entitled, in which the ‘ dead men’ were supposed to be repre- 
sented by bottles which had ‘ survived their usefulness in society.’ More than this 
‘cannot we now rehearse. . . . An old odd-looking person joined the passengers 
on the New-York and Erie Rail-Road the other day at a distant western station. 
When he entered the spacious car, he looked round in utter amazement at its extent, 
and the comfort and elegance of its accommodations. And now he began to talk to 
himself, which he continued ‘ by the way’ until the cars arrived at Piermont. ‘ Wal,’ 
he commenced, ‘ this is what they call a‘ car,’ eh? Wal, it’s the biggest b’ildin’ Z 
ever see on wheels! Thunder a-n-d light-nin’! how we du skit away! In this 
way he ran on, staring around, and talking at every body, but finding nobody to talk 
io. Atlength he saw his man. A solemn-visaged person, with a ‘ white choke’ tied 
at that exact point where ‘ ornament is only not strangulation,’ a strait collar’d coat, 
and a flat, broad-brimmed hat, sitting on a distant seat, ‘caught the speaker's eye.’ 
‘Hello, Dominie! be you there? Goin’ down to York? How do they do down 
to L——? How’s Mr. Wituiams gittin’ on now? Pooty *fore-handed, aint he? 
Where be you goin’? Goin’ to preach in’York? Aint goin’ to Californy, be you? 
Did n’t know but you might be ; ’most every body seems to be goin’ there now.’ As 
soon as there was a sufficient pause in this avalanche of unanswered queries, the grave 
passenger replied: ‘ Yes, I am on my way to California.” ‘ Lorp-&-massy, you aint 
though, be ye? You aint ’gin up preachin’, hev ye? ‘Pears tome I wouldn’t. I 
was to camp-meetin’ when you tell’d your ’xperience and strugglin’. You had the 
dreadfullest hard time gittin’ ‘ligiont ’at ever IJ see, in my life! Seems to me, a’ter so 
much trouble, I would n’t give it up so. None o’ my business, though, 0’ course. So, 
goin’ to dig gold, eh? As soon as the roars of laughter, which now filled the car, 
had subsided, the grave gentleman explained, that deeming California a fruitful field 
for missionary labor he had determined to go forth as a pioneer in the good work, and 
he was therefore to sail from New-York in three days for San Francisco. . . . Tur 
following capital Latin version of ‘Oh! Susannah’ was written a day or two after 
that of ‘ Dulcis Mae,’ published in a late number, from the pen of another corres- 
pondent : 





‘HEUS SUSANNA! 


‘ PassrBus haud pigris Alabama prata relinquo ; 
In genubus porto barbiton ipse meam : 
Ludovicique peto gaudent que nomine terras : 
Delicias venio rursus ut aspiciam. 
Nocte pluit tota, hos fines quo tempore ventum est, 
At nebulas prorsus pellit aprica dies ; 
Frigore me feriunt haud equi spicula Solis. 
Ne lacrymam ob casum, funde, SusaNNa, meum, 
Casus, cara, meus ne sit tibi causa doloris : 
Nam cithara huc domino venit amata suo. 
Conscendo fulmen; rapior mox amne secundo ; 
In nosmet lesi numinis ira cadit. 
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Innumeros subit# rapuerunt fulgura flamme, 
Et nigros homines nigrior mors perimit. 
Machina dirupta est, sonipes volat inde caballus, 
Acturusque animam (crede) mihi videor. 
Quam retinere volens mea demum lumina clausi. 
Ne lacrymam ob casum, funde, Susanna, meum ! 
Sopitum nuper dulcis me lusit imago ; 
(Nec vox per noctem, nec sonus ullus erat) 
Obvia precipiti decursu colle secundo 
Visa est ante oculos nostra Susanna vehi. 
Gutta vagabund# turbato stabat ocello, 
Pendebat labris mgipyri popanum ; 
Ecce, aio, properamus, et Austri linquimus arva 
Ne lacrymam ob casum, funde, Susanna, meum ! 
Aurelios mox inde Novos Austrumque revisam, 
Undique delicias quwrere nempe meas, 
Quam si non possim contingere lumine claro, 
Huicce nigro infausto nil nisi fata manet ; 
Et quando in placida constratus morte quiescam 
Ne lacrymam ob casum funde, SusaNNA, meum ! 
Casus, cara, meus ne sit tibi causa doloris ! 
Huc veniens, mecum barbiton, ecce! fero.’ 


f{e was a man of sense who wrote the following; and if we knew who it was we 
should n’t consider it ‘ confidential’ exactly: ‘A man strikes me with a sword and 
inflicts a wound. Suppose, instead of binding up the wound, I am showing it to 
every body; and after it has been bound up, I am taking off the bandage continually, 
and examining the depth of the wound, and making it to fester till my limb becomes 
greatly inflamed, and my general system is materially affected ; is there a person in 
the world who would not call me a fool? Now such a fool is he, who, by dwelling 
upon little injuries or insults, or provocations, causes them to agitate or inflame the 
mind. How much better were it to put a bandage over the wound, and never look 
at it again.’ . . . ‘I po not know a more universal, inexcusable, and unnecessary 
mistake among the younger practitioners in the clergy,’ said, years ago, one of the 
most eminent of that profession, ‘ than the use of what the women term hard words, 
and the better sort of vulgar ‘ fine language.’ I know not how it comes to pass that 
professors in most arts and sciences are generally the worst qualified to explain their 
meanings to those who are not of their tribe. A common farmer shall make you un- 
derstand in three words that his foot is out of joint, or his collar-bone broken ; whereas 
a surgeon, after a hundred termsof art, shall still leave you in the dark. It is the same 
case in law, and many of the meaner arts. A writer has nothing to say to the wisest 
of his readers that he might not express in a manner to be understood by the meanest 
of them. Nineteen in twenty of what are termed ‘hard words’ might be changed 
into easy ones, such as naturally first occur to ordinary men, and probably did so at first 
to the very writers who used them. Avoid also flat, unnecessary epithets, and old and 
thread-bare phrases. ‘Think your own thoughts, and speak your own words.’ True 
style consists of the disposition of proper words in proper places. When a writer’s 
thoughts are clear, the properest words will generally offer themselves first, and his own 
judgment will direct him in what order to place them, so as they may be best under- 


stood. Simplicity, without which no human performance can arrive to any great per- 
fection, is no where more eminerftly useful than in this.’ Having said thus much, we 
wish to ‘ call public attention to the fact, herewith set down, namely: that a man went 
into Maryland for a doctor for his father, but the river Potomac being frozen, he did n’t 
arrive in time to bring the physician to his father until his father was dead. ‘The 
intense frigidity of the circumambient atmosphere had so congealed the pellucid aque- 
ous fluid of the enormous river Potomac, that with the most superlative reluctance 
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{ was constrained to procrastinate my premeditated egression into the palatinate pro- 
vince of Maryland, for the medical, chemical and Galenical coadjuvency and codpera- 
tion of a distinguished sanitive son of Escunarivs, until the peccant deleterious matter 
of the Ethrites had pervaded the cranium, and ascended from the inferior pedestal 
major digit of my paternal relative, whereby his morbosity was so exorbitantly magni- 
fied as to exhibit absolute extinguishment of vivification !’ Is n’t that clear? . . . Here 
is a ‘ very nice’ antique : 
‘I KNow the thing that’s most uncommon; 
(Envy, be silent and attend,) 


I know a reasonable woman, 
Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 


‘Not warped by passion, awed by rumor, 
Not grave through pride, or gay through folly, 
An equal mixture of good humor, 
And sensible soft melancholy. 


‘Has she not faults then,’ Envy says, ‘ Sir?’ 
Yes, she has one, I must aver ; 7 

When all the world conspires to praise her, 
The woman’s deaf, and does not hear.’ 


< Swirt says: ‘ We should manage our thoughts in composing any work, as shep- 
herds do their flowers in making a garland; first select the choicest and then dispose 
of them in the most proper places, where they give a lustre to each other.’ Item, a 


rose for this anthology : 


*‘Eartu has a joy unknown in heaven, 
The new-born peace of sin forgiven.’ 


«I never knew any man,’ says an old author, ‘ who could not bear another’s mis- 
fortunes perfectly like a christian,’ which reminds us of the old lady who thought 
‘every calamity that happened to herself a trial, and every one that happened to her 
friends a judgment !’ . . . Homespun criticism is sometimes grateful. Take the 
following as an instance: ‘An old gentlemen was invited by an artist to look at a 
large landscape. There was a statue of Aquarius introduced in the fore-ground, with 
his urn and trident. After looking at it for some time, the old man turned round to the 
artist with a very impressive countenance, and uttered these remarkable words: 
‘That is the most natural thing I ever saw. ‘I am glad you like it,’ said the 
delighted painter. ‘I thought the scenery might recall some recollections of F 
*Pshaw!’ broke in the old man; ‘’tis n’t the scenery that strikes me ; it’s that fellow 
there with the pot and eel-spear! T'hat’s the most natural part of the pictur’.’ 
Apropos of pictures; did you ever exactly ‘ realize’ what a beautiful tableau that is in 
Suextey of an eagle and a serpent wreathed in fight: 





‘A suart of light upon its wings descended, 
And every golden feather gleamed therein; 
Feather and scale inextricably blended. 
The serpent’s moiled and many-colored skin 
Shone through the plumes; its coils were twined within, 
By many a swollen and knotted fold, and high 
And far, the neck receding lithe and thin, 
Sustained a crested head, which warily 
Shifted and glanced before the eagle’s steadfast eye.’ 


How marvellously the crinkling scales live and move in the word ‘ inextricably !” 
By-the-by, ‘speaking of Suruey,’ did you ever know a little fellow by the name of 
NATHANIEL SHELLEY? —one of the crustacea? He was complaining that some one 
had insulted him by sending him a letter addressed ‘Nat. Suetury.’ ‘ Why’ said a 
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friend, ‘I don’t see any thing insulting in that: ‘ Nat.’ is an abbreviation of Na- 
THANIEL. ‘I know it,’ said the little man, ‘ but curse hisimpudence ! he spelt it with 
a G, 
INGTON would say. . . . Wuo is ‘ H. Mexvi,’ the eloquent divine, whoin preaching 
from this text on Heaven, ‘There shall be no Night there,’ has the following admi- 
rable sentences? We would fain know more of him: 





Guat! ‘That was taking liberties with a man’s cognovit,’ as Mrs. Parr- 


‘¢THeRE shall be no night there:’ children of affliction, hear ye this: pain cannot enter, 
grief cannot exist in the atmosphere of heaven; no tears are shed there, no graves opened, no 
triends removed; and never, for a lonely moment, does even a flitting cloud shadow the deep 
rapture of tranquillity. ‘There shall be no night there:’ children of calamity, hear ye this: 
no baffled plans there, no frustrated hopes, no sudden disappointments; but one rich tide ot 
happiness shall roll through eternity, and deepen as it rolls. ‘ There shall be no night there :’ 
ye who are struggling with a corrupt nature, hear ye this: the night is the season of crime ; 
it throws its mantle over a thousand enormities which shun the face of day; but there shall 
be no temptation there, no sinful desires to resist, no evil heart to battle with. Oh, this mortal 
must have put on immortality, and this corruptible incorruption, ere we can know all the 
meaning and richness of the description which makes heaven a place without night! I be- 
hold even now man made equal with the angels, no longer the dwarfish thing which at the best 
he is, while confined to this narrow stage, but grown into mighty stature, so that he moves 
amid the highest, with capacities as vast and energies as unabating. I behold the page of uni- 
versal truth spread before him, no obscurity on a single line, and the brightness not dazzling 
the vision. I behold the removal of all mistake, of all misconception ; conjectures have given 
place to certainties, controversies are ended, difficulties are solved, prophecies are completed, 
parables are interpreted. I behold the hushing of every grief, the wiping away of every tear, 
the prevention of every sorrow, the communication of every joy!’ 


The sustained eloquence of this passage is seldom ex@eeded in modern pulpit dis- 
courses. Its characteristics are simplicity and perspicuity. . .. ‘C.’s‘ Pathetic Tale’ 
is not genuine. We would wager, if we ever laid or accepted wagers of any kind, that 
the story recorded by ‘ C.’ is the offspring of a ‘ pumped-up’ feeling. If personally we 
knew him, perhaps we might say of him (hardly, though,) as a gentleman did of an 
affected clergyman, of whom a lady asked, coming out of church, ‘ Was not that a 
very moving discourse?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the other, ‘it was; and I am extremely 
sorry for it, for the man was my friend!’ The fact is, that ‘C.’s ‘ Pathetic Tale,’ 
to the incidents of which he was ‘ an eye-witness,’ was published in Buackwoop’s 
Magazine eighteen years ago! This little circumstance ‘ makes it bad’ for the man 
who saw so long ago what ‘ C.’ witnessed ‘some five or six years since in one of the 
most lovely villages on the Saint Lawrence” . . . A ‘ DowN-Eas?’ correspondent, 
from whom it will always be a pleasure to hear, tells a good story of a certain coun- 
sellor in his vicmage, who commenced practice in the Court of Common Pleas. The 
judge had a ‘ rule’ that no action should be continued on motion of defendant, unless 
his counsel would state upon his hoor that he verily believed there was a defence. 
and he was usually called upon to state the nature of that defence. ‘Once upon a 
time’ the counsellor wanted a continuance: the plaintiff’s lawyer objecting, he was 
requested by the court to say whether there was a defence to the suit, and if so, to 
state what it was. ‘I have, may it please the court,’ was the reply, ‘ four defences 
to this action: First, the note declared on is a forgery ; secondly, my client was un- 
der age when he signed it ; third, he has paid it; fourth, it is outlawed!’ You may 
enter a con-tin-u-ance, Mr. Cuiark,’ said the judge.’ Thank your honor; we have. 
The same legal wag was riding jn the cars of a down-east rail-road the other day, 
when he fell into conversation with a Boston ‘jobber.’ Coming to a crossing, he 
pointed out to his neighbor a road which had just been opened, with the remark : 
‘ That ’s a very important road to this part of the country — very important.’ ‘ Ah,’ 
said the other; ‘ there are a good many settlers in there, I suppose” ‘N-o; there 
were, before the road was made, but now they’re all moving out!’ .. . ‘Is it 
likely’ — we sometimes ask ourselves, after walking away from the immense front- 
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windows of Messrs. WinL1AMs AND Stevens, in Broadway, nearly opposite the Carl- 
ton-House — is it likely that these gentlemen are aware how much priceless and yet 
costless pleasure they are every day conferring upon the Broadway ‘ predestinarians,’ 
as Mrs. Partinaton terms them? Yet if standing for ten or fifteen minutes, lean- 
ing comfortably upon the railing, benevolently provided for the arrested passer-by, is 
fruitful of so much enjoyment, what shall be said of the pleasure ‘ realized’ by those 
who ‘ freely enter in,’ and survey at leisure the treasures of art in the extended and 
well-lighted halls of the interior; now pausing to study a rural picture by Mortanp, 
the ‘ Lanpseer of pigs,’ who can evidently say of an old or a juvenile porker, that 
he is ‘ acquainted with every lineament of his mind ;’ or lingering over ‘ Love’s Es- 
trangement,’ by Ciaxton, (a charming picture, worthy itself of an elaborate criti- 
cism ;) or studying in dreamy mood Zerrrer’s ‘ Hungarian Fair; or gazing with 
irrepressible admiration upon Bonnineron’s literal transcripts from nature, in calm 
and storm ; or turning from these, recalling the awful sublimity of ‘ Niagara in Win- 
ter,’ by the truthful picture of Gianoux, and fancying that you recall a scene ‘in 
kind’ by Tucxer’s ‘ Alpine Cataract.’ All these, and ‘nameless numbers moe,’ 
foreign and native, and excellent in their degree, may be daily seen, and are daily 
sold, in the great establishment in question ; an establishment, Jet us add, which has 
supplied a most important degideratum in this metropolis. In the department of en- 
gravings, the supply is early and complete. All of Lanpsrer’s noble works, as soon 
as reproduced in London on steel or stone, are at once found here; indeed there 
have been some half dozen of his very best recently received. Hersert and Her- 
RING, 80 fast rising into favor, are also immediately represented here in all their most 
admired productions ; and so too are Ary Scuerrer, Eastiake, and their contempo- 
raries and compeers. One has no need to look at gorgeous and tasteful mirrors, or rich 
- toilette or drawing-room furniture, by which he (or she) will be surrounded at Messrs. 
Wiis anp Stevens’s; but they ‘ cannot choose but look’ at, nor can they help 
admiring, the splendid works of art with which the place is replete. . . . ‘One of 
my neighbors,’ writes a correspondent, ‘has a vocabulary somewhat of the richest. 
The following conversation took place between him and a neighbor a few weeks ago: 
‘What is your opinion of our Congress?” ‘I don’t think much of it,’ was the reply. 
‘Nor J, Sir; they’re p’ison; p’isoner than the Bohan-Rufus tree on the island of 
Java! Meeting another, who was about starting for the gold region, he thus addressed 
him: ‘ Well, I understand you are going to Calliforny ; which way do you go, Sir? 
round the Horn, or through the Straits of Marymagdellan? . . . A CaLirorNIAN 
(‘slave of the dark and yellow mine,’) has stopped his subscription to the KnickERr- 
BOCKER in the following endorsement on the wrapper: 


*Oup Knick. and I at last must part, ‘ Those pleasant hours I’ve often past 
Fate rends us both asunder ; In reading o’er thy pages, 
My pocket’s empty, and my heart Are now all gone; I’ve spent the last 
Is sad therefor — by thunder ! Five dollars of my wages !’ 


Messrs. Tirrany anp Youne have secured a very important addition to their re- 
nowned establishment in Monsieur M. Curist and assistants, from Paris. Nothing 
in choicest and most tasteful designs of jewelry and bijouteric that can be produced 
in Europe but can now be originated here. M. Curist’s designs, of which we have 
seen a great number, we have never known surpassed. With their vast assortment 
of precious stones, and such an artist as M. Curist, Messrs. Tirrany anp Youne may 
defy all competition A FRIEND of ours, with the capacity to appreciate and 
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the ability to record a ‘ good thing,’ has often told us that nothing affords him more 
pleasure than to look over the startling daily intelligence from Philadelphia, that clean, 
calm, large village, which metropolis in no sort is not, and never was. A man hurt 
in a fireman’s-riot, a child injured by an omnibus, or an old woman slipping down on 
the ice, and dislocating her arm, being the most important incident recorded in the 
course of a year. We have been reminded by these remarks of our friend of similar 
intelligence given a century or so ago in the ‘ News from the Country Post,’ of which 
we preserve two ‘items: ‘It is very creditably reported that there is a treaty of 
marriage on foot between the old red Cock and the pyed Hen, they having of late ap- 
peared very much together. He yesterday made her a present of three barley-corns, 
so that we look on this affair as concluded. This is the same cock that fought a duel 
for her about a month ago.’ ‘It is reported that Dr. Courcn-or-ENGLanp christened 
a male child last week, but it wants ‘ confirmation” . . . WELL, we are rather 
gratified at the interest which is manifested about ‘ Old Knick.’s’ ‘ counterfeit present- 
ment.’ It is in the hands of one of the very first engravers in the Union, who will be 
engaged upon it for four months. It will be issued with the first number of our thirty- 
fourth volume. Apropos of this: we may say to our Mobile friend, in the words of the 
colored divine, quoted in our last number: ‘ Dere ’t is, now — dere ’t is; you looka 
for great t’ing, but I spect you disappint.’ . . . ‘Asereat fuss generally’ is being 
made about the Harpers’ mode of spelling in Macautay’s ‘ History of England.’ 
We propose a compromise in favor of Dean Swirt’s ‘ Literalia’ style of orthography, 
in his ‘ Address to a Lady:’ ‘Dear Lady, you are a beauty. I egteem you a deity. 
Your empire endures ; O be your beauty endless! By Jurrrer! your beauty defies 
Are.tss,’ etc. This Swirt spells thus: ‘Drld ura but. Istmu a dit. Ur mpr 
ndurs; O b ur but ndles. B guptr! ur but dfis Apls,’ etc. . . . ‘W.S.’ is adroit. 
What is more, he is clever. His ‘ Serenade’ shows him to be so. Exceedingly pretty 
are these stanzas: 


‘How shall I picture thee, ladye-fair, ‘ Soft is the sigh of the ravished shell 
How thine enchantments tell ? That moans for its parted seas ; 

How shail I sing of thy raven hair, Sad is the clang of the passing bell, 
How of thy bosom’s swell ? As it dies on the evening breeze; 

Duskily drooping o’er summer seas Sweetly arising from twilight trees 
Lowers the moonless night ; The notes of the night-bird swell: 

Gently the waves with the morning’s breeze But softer, andsweeter, and sadder thanthese 
Heave in the rosy light. Are the murmurs of love’s farewell. 


During the exhibition of a menagerie in a country village in Maine, a real live 
Yankee was on the ground, with a terrible itching to ‘ see the elephant,’ but he had n’t 
the desiderated ‘ quarter.’ Having made up his mind to go in ‘ any heéw,’ he stationed 
himself near the entrance, and waited until the rush was over. Then, assuming a 
patient, almost exhausted tone, and with the fore-finger of his right hand placed on the 
right corner of his mouth, he exclaimed, ‘ For Gop’s sake, Mister, aint ye goin’ to give 
me my change” ‘ Your change!’ said the door-keeper. ‘ Ya-ees! my ‘change :” 
I gin ye a dollar as much as a half an hour ago, and haint got my change yet.’ The 
door-keeper handed over three quarters in change, and in walked the Yankee, ‘in 
funds.’ Now this true anecdote i8 sent to us as a’cute ‘ Yankee-trick, and so it is; but 
we should like to know wherein it differs from the meanest theft. Whip us such 
scoundrelly wits! . . . Wxat a valuable endowment is worldly ‘ discretion!’ How 
it assists a mean and selfish man to ‘ rise in the world ;? and how, while it does so, it 
marks out his path through it, in which he walks with all the respect which he can 
‘command’ — and nomore. Understand us; we don’t speak of proper caution and 
timely forecast. We allude to that sort of discretion which Swirt terms ‘ a species of 
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lower prudence, by the assistance of which people of the meanest intellectuals pass 
through the world famously. Persons endowed with this kind of discretion, he says, 
‘ should have that share which is proper to their talents in the conduct of affairs; but 
by no means to meddle in matters which require genius, learning, strong comprehen- 
sion, quickness of conception, magnanimity, generosity, sagacity, or any other superior 
gift of human minds. Because this sort of discretion is usually attended with a strong 
desire of money, and few scruples about the way of obtaining it, with servile flattery 
and submission, ‘ having no measure for merit and virtue in others but those very steps 
by which themselves ascended.’ Is n’t this as ‘ true as the gospel?’ . . . ‘The Sugar 
Bush’ has vividly recalled to memory the reddening maples, the melting snows, the pale- 
blue smoke curling up from the ‘ sap-works,’ the bass-wood troughs or sweet-smelling 
cedar buckets, and all the sights and sounds of sugar-making in the country, in the 
spring of the year. In this regard ‘ The Sugar Bush’ of ‘C. C.’ is poetical, but its 
execution is not exactly what we would have it. The author, however, will please 
accept our thanks for the reminiscential pleasure he has afforded us. . . . ‘G. H.C,’ 
sends us a ‘ Sonnet on Liberty,’ containing upwards of forty lines! It is the longest 
sonnet we ever read; and we must say that we consider fourteen lines as good a 
length for a sonnet as any other number. The present lines are very good, how- 
ever. . . . Here is an aneq@dote of old Micnaet Parr, who is now with Micuage. 
ANGELO, probably. He was one day showing a gentleman a picture which was ‘an 
undoubted original of the great architect of St. Peters.’ ‘How do you know it is by 
him? said the gentleman. ‘ Why,’ replied Parr, ‘ dere is his signature on de picture.’ 
‘Where? I see nothing of the kind.’ ‘ Oh,’ answered the ‘ dealer,’ ‘ you must look 
for it in de right place. You see de marble floorthere? Well, you see de little slab, 
and den anoder not so big, and den one long one” ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, dere it is; de leetle 
one is Micuakt, de one not so big AncEeLo, and de long one Buonarroti! Well 
den, you see in de corner dere a basket! Come tell me what you see in de basket.’ 
‘Why they look to me like carrots,’ was the reply. ‘ Well, so dey are ; and what is 
carrot? Is it not a root? —a good root? ‘ Well, good root in Italian is Bona-rotti.’ 
Hamer would doubtless consider this very ‘ choice Italian.’ . . . Most welcome 
is the ‘ Chapter on Women. It shall have a‘ place of honor’ in our next. ‘The 
Dark Hour,’ ‘The Actress,’ ‘Our Winter Birds,’ and‘ The First Kiss,’ are filed for 
insertion. . . . Twat cleverest of musicians, and ‘ best of good fellows,’ Guiserre 
Burxint, or ‘Joz Burke of Ours,’ relates a characteristic anecdote of ‘ Deaf Burke,’ 
the pugilist. Our Jor, then “Master Burke,’ was crowding nightly the principal 
theatre of New-Orleans, and was at the zenith of his popularity. One morning ‘ Deaf 
Burke,’ who was giving lessons in the same city in ‘ the noble science of self-defence,’ 
called to see the young ‘ Master.’ Before going away, he said, in his thick way: ‘I 
say, Baster Burke, therde’s three greadt Burkes; therde’s Epsu’p Burke, a’d Def 
Burke, a’d Baster Burke. Do you dow ady thi’g about the sciedce, be boy? said 
he, squaring off, and going through the pugilistic manual ; ‘ cobe dowd a’d let be give 
you a lessod or two; I'll bake a reg’lar you’g Def-’Ud of you!’ The great prize- 
fighter himself was called ‘The Deaf ’Un,’ it will be remembered. . . . Norices of 
the ‘ American Dramatic Association,’ (a noble institution, to whose objects we hope 
hereafter to do justice,) Bourne’s ‘ Catechism of the Steam-Engine,’ Tacitus’ His- 
tories, Judge Cuartron’s Lecture before the Young Men’s Library Association of 
Augusta, Georgia, Professor Acassiz’s Lectures at Cambridge, ‘ How to be Happy,’ 
Virtvue’s superbly-illustrated ‘ Devotional Family Bible,’ and two or three other pub- 
lications, received at a late hour, shall have ‘ immediate despatch’ at our hands. 
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Literary REcorp.— We have had great pleasure in examining the sheets of a splendid 
volume, now passing through the press of Purnam in Broadway, who is fast becoming the 
Murray of American publishers, entitled ‘ Hints on Public Architecture ; containing, among other 
illustrations, Views and Plans of the Smithsonian Institution.’ The volume is prepared, on behalf 
of the building committee of the Smithsonian Institution, by Roprrt DALE Owen, Chairman 
of the Committee, who has performed his share of the work in the most faithful manner, as 
the volume, when it presently appears, will abundantly testify. It is illustrated by upward of 
one hundred wood-cuts, by the best artists in the Union. We can testify in the strongest terms 
to their great delicacy and beauty. The form of the work is what is called ‘long quarto ;’ the 
types large, neatly cut, and double-leaded; the paper of the very best quality that could be 
procured. Mr. Putnam furnishes to the Smithsonian Institution a certain number of copies, 
retains the copy-right, and of course will have the book for sale. The object of the work is 
chiefly to serve as a guide to building committees, vestries, and other similar bodies, charged 
with the erection of public buildings. The different styles of architecture, ancient and modern, 
are compared with special reference to their adaptation to modern purposes. The cost, as 
compared with accommodation, of some of the principal public buildings in the United States 
is also given; and the general conditions which go to make a pure style are clearly set forth. 
Some idea of the general plan and scope of the work may be derived from the following ex- 
tract from the author’s preface : 


‘WuiLe the committee offer the result of these researches not so much to the profession as 
to the public, and to public bodies, as vestries, building-committees, and the like, charged with 
duties similar to their own, they indulge the hope that the @rchitect may find occasional sub- 
ject for inquiry and material for thought. Much of what is here written must be familiar to 
every well-read student; there will occur to him the very sources whence it is derived: but 
a portion of the pages are of a character less common-place. A strict recurrence to first prin- 
ciples in art, a distinct recognition of the conditions, not transitory nor conventional, but 
changeless and inherent, that go to stamp upon architectural creations purity of manner and 
excellence of composition ; these are matters wholly omitted in many works on architecture, 
and but slightly glanced at in others. It may not be without its use to the profession, to with- 
draw their thoughts, for a moment, from the routine of architectural codes set up by various 
schools as law and doctrine, and bestow them on the deeper sources, whence these laws were 
derived ; on the leges legum, to use Bacon’s phrase ; for thus they will penetrate to causes, not 
gather up a mere bundle of results. ‘The mindless copyist studies RaFaELLe, not what Rara- 
ELLE studied.’ Purity of style in architecture is a point of progress not to be suddenly reached. 
Ina new country especially, in which the necessary and the strictly useful property have prece- 
dence, refinement in art is commonly of tardy and gradual growth. There is usually a period 
of transition, during which the wish to excel precedes, at some distance, the perception of the 
means of excellence. Money is expended, even lavishly, to obtain the rich, the showy, the 
common-place. But this period of transition may be shortened. The progress in painting and 
sculpture, which in other lands has been the slow growth of centuries. has been hastened in 
our country, thanks to the genius of a few self-taught men, beyond all former precedent. To 
stimulate genius in a kindred branch of art; to supply suggestions which may call off from 
devious paths, und indicate to the student the true life of progress ; and thus to aid in abridging 
that season of experiment and of failure, in which the glittering is preferred to the chaste, and 
the gaudy is mistaken for the beautiful ; are objects of no light importance.’ 


In such considerations as these are found the motive andthe purpose of these ‘ Hints on Ar- 
chitecture. The work will appear early in March, when we shall take occasion again to 
refer to it. . . . Wer have before us, in a large and handsome volume, from the press 
of the American Tract Society, a ‘ Memoir of the Life of James Milnor, D.D., late Rector of Saint 
George's Church, New-York ;’ by Rev. Joun Stone, D.D., rector of Christ-Church, Brooklyn. 
It is an exceedingly interesting and instructive work, fortified and illustrated by liberal extracts 
from Dr. Mrinor’s own diaries, journals and letters, which ‘depict him faithfully, as it were 
under the authentic record of his own hand.’ There are, in fact, two memoirs in the work ; 
the one of the lamented subject as a man of the world, a lawyer, a politician, and a legislator, 
and the other as an active Christian man, and a beloved minister of the Gospel of Curist.’ 
Those to whom the details of his early history will present strong attraction, will perhaps find 
one of the strongest to be the account of a duel which was at one time projected between him 
and Hon. Henry Cuay. The lights of likeness and contrast in the character of this eminent 
prelate so combine, or stand out in such distinctness, as to afford a very vivid portraiture of the 
whole man. An excellent likeness of the subject of the memoir, engraved on steel, gives an 
added value to the work. . . . ‘ Sartain’s Union Magazine,’ for February, came to us nearly 
a month in advance, well freighted with reading matter and illustrations. Among its articles 
is an admirable critique on the ‘ Head of Christ,’ by SrzrnnavsER, now exhibiting with the ‘ Hero 
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and Leander’ of the same artist, in Philadelphia. The critique gives many curious and interest- 
ing facts relating to the first representations of our Lorn, from which we extract the following : 


‘ Tue first representations of our LorpD are to be found not in the origin of Curist1an, but, 
as M. Mazvure correctly remarks, in the latest period of classic art. For the relics of the fifth 
and sixth centuries, at Naples and Rome, in the catacombs and cemeteries of St. CAL1xrus and 
PRISCILLA, though representing Christian subjects, are essentially heathen, as far as spirit and 
execution are concerned. . . . These early representations of our Lorp are distinguished by 
a touching, child-like simplicity, which has nothing in common with the subsequent melan- 
choly spiritualism of Gothic art. We find Curist in them at times represented as a beautiful 
youth, with golden hair and a jong, floating tunic, treading under foot the dragon ; occasionall 
under the form of a lamb, and still oftener as a fish, this being, in fact, the most familiar of ail 
early Christian symbols. The initials of the Grecian words Jesus Curist, the Son of Gop, 
forming the word IX@Y—‘a fish ;’ which symbol was at a later period applied to the soul 
of any Christian whatever, as illustrated in the imposts of St. Germain DEs Pigs, in Paris. But 
the artists of this, and a later period, availed themselves still oftener of these symbols of heathen- 
ism, in which they found an accidental or traditional identity with certain Scriptural texts, or 
parables. Such, for example, was the old Grecian myth of Mercury, bearing a goat, which 

resented to their minds a striking analogy with the parable of Curist, the good Shepherd, 

earing home the lost sheep. Such was the myth of OrpHevus, charming the brute creation 
with his music; an image forcibly recalling that of the charmer who could not attract the deaf 
adder, ‘ charm he never so wisely ;’ and such were the numerous parallels of identity discovered 
between APoLLo and Curist; just as the Scandinavians of a later day found our Saviour under 
another name in their God Balder; the incarnation of Love, Gentleness and Beauty ; and we 
accordingly find Curist at this early period represented under one or another mythological 
form. But a new form was destined to find its way into Christianity. From the Eastern Em- 
pire came the Byzantine school of art, which was in reality but a new exponent of Oriental as- 
ceticism, quietism, and transcendental world-abhorrence. It came with those long-faced Orien- 
tal-eyed images of Curist, so repugnant to all ideas of personal attraction, and yet so deeply 
inspired with spiritual, unearthly beauty. In these works the absolutism of art was shown by 
the ease with which the most incongruous elements may be united under one law of harmony. 
But the stern spiritualism of this school had nothing in common with the material ease and 
beauty of the heathen mythology ; and we accordingly find that a council of quini sextus, held at 
Constantinople, A.D. 692, forbade, in its eighty-second statute, all artists to employ ‘any symbol 
whatever in the representation of Christian subjects.’ . . . The great similarity of feature 
which we find in all the portraits of our Savrour, of this and a later period, is, however, too 
striking to be accounted for by referring them to the spirit of the age; and RuGier is un- 
doubtedly right, in referring it to certain traditional accounts of his personal appearance, which 
I candidly believe are not altogether unfounded. The first of these is the celebrated letter of 
LENTULLUs to the Roman senate, given in several authors of the eleventh century, but undoubt- 
edly written about the end of the third. In this letter our Lorp is described as being ‘ a man 
ot commanding stature, agreeable to behold, with a noble countenance, capable of inspiring 
both love and fear. His hair is dark, curled and shining, and parted in the middle, accordin 
to the manner of the Nazarenes, and flowing over his shoulders. His forehead is even an 
pleasant, the countenance without wrinkles or spots, and agreeable in being shghtly ruddy. 
His nose and mouth are faultless, the beard strong, and like the hair, slightly red, not long, and 
divided. His eyes are changeable (oculis variis) and shining.’ This is similar to the descrip- 
tion given by Joun of Damascus, about the middle of the eighth century, which he declares is 
selected from accounts given by early Christian writers. ‘Jesus,’ he asserts, ‘was of com- 
manding stature; his eye-brows grew together; he had beautiful eyes, a large nose, and curl- 
ing hair ; was in the flower of his age; wore a black beard, and had long fingers, and a yellow- 
ish complexion, similar to that of his Mother,’ etc. These descriptions correspond nearly 
enough with the portraits of Curist given by the later Byzantine and Gothic artists, to indicate 
their influence. In the Curists of Guipo DE S1ena, of CrmaBve, of GENTILLEDA FABriAno, of 
Grotto, OscaGna, the VAN Eycxs, HEMLING, and the celebrated St. Veronica, of the Boissere 
collection in Munich, we invariably find a common resemblance.’ 


Our limits forbid farther extracts ; but we have quoted enough, we think, to induce a perusal 
of the critique in question. As to the attempt of STErNHAUSER to combine the highest and 
most perfect spiritual expression with the formal beauty of Grecian art, we think that he has 
succeeded as far as success can be predicated of such an effort; an effort inconsistent with the 
subject, and, in our judgment, impossible. We would by no means undervalue ‘classic art ;’ 
but the stream cannot rise higher than the fountain ; and as there was nothing higher (we speak 
generally) in the character of Grecian civilization than a refined and ennobled sensuality ; and 
since to the Greek, human nature was all-sufficient, so in ‘ art’ the Greek never attempted more 
than a natural harmony and proportion between all the powers; a unity of form and matter, 
in which, however, his success was absolutely perfect. How then may this earthly perfection, 
so to speak, be united with that mysterious something which struggles to express another and 
a loftier ideal, illustrated in the character of One ‘who spake as never man spake,’ and who re- 
ferred every thing to the InFinrre in opposition to the Eartuiy. Of the character of Cunist 
the Greek had no conception ; and much as we admire this work of Sternuavser, we do not 
recognise in it the ‘ Saviour of Sinners.’ Before we close this hasty and desultory notice, we 
would say a word of Mr. Cuartes G. LELAND, the writer of the critique. This gentleman has 
just returned from a four year’s sojourn at the German Universities, where he devoted himself 
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unremittingly, under the most cultured professors, to the study of ‘art.’ We are persuaded, 

from the tone of this article, that Mr. LELanp has studied ‘art’ to some purpose. His views 

are discriminating, and his ideas are advanced without any of that dogmatic spirit which de- 
grades the writings of some of our best critics. He is at present engaged in preparing a series 

of articles upon.the works of American as well as foreign artists, and we look forward with 

interest to his future productions. . . . ‘ The Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church 

South,’ for January, shows that well-established work to be increasing in interest and value with 
every issue. No better number than the present has been published for many months. Three 
of its articles we have read attentively : the ‘ Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Bonaparte ;’ the 
paper on ‘ Philosophical Atheism,’ and the admirable and Catholic exposition of ‘ The Sacrifice of 
Christ,’ from our friend and correspondent, Rev. E. 8. Macoon, of Cincinnati. ‘ The Witness 
of the Spirit’ is another well-reasoned paper, t0 which we invite the attention of our readers. 
The number is accompanied by an excellent engraved likeness of our friend the Rev. H. B. 
Bascom, the accomplished scholar and inimitable pulpit orator, who presides with such marked 
ability over its pages. Will he permit us to say, that the sternness which the face exhibits re- 
minds us of the anxiety which occasionally stole likea dark shadow over his features one day ; 
many years ago, when he was doing us the honor to take meat with the then entire ‘ Old Knick.’ 

family — the day before the occurrence of the most interesting event — an event too long de- 
layed—of his life? ‘Wae’s us! wae’s us!’—‘ how old Tempus doesfugit!’ . . . We have re- 
ceived a neat compact volume, from the press of Messrs. CHAPMAN and Hatt, London, con- 

taining ‘ One Hundred Songs of Pierre-Jean De Béranger, with Translations by William Young, 

Esquire ;’ the latter gentleman being our esteemed contemporary, the editor of ‘ The Albion’ 

weekly journal. We have read the entire contents of the volume with sincere pleasure ; en- 
countering, as we advanced, many especial favorites, which it was a delight again to meet. 
The original is faithfully rendered into the English, without being so eractly literal as not to 
preserve the grace and ease essential to the free use of our good old vernacular. . . . THE 
last number of the ‘ Southern Quarterly Review’ is & very good one, judging from the articles 
which we have found leisure to peruse ; chief among them, an interesting paper on CHAUCER, 
another on ‘ Legal Education,’ by an old friend and correspondent of the KNIcKERBOCKER, and 
the detailed account of ‘ The Siege of Charleston,’ which is valuable from the facts and incidents 
collated and brought together ina single paper. We trust our Southern contemporary flourishes 
as it deserves. . . . Wer were about to say a word or two for ‘ The Patroon,’ a little volume 
from the press of Purnam, (from the pen, as we shrewdly suspect, that recorded ‘The First of 
the KNICKERBOCKERs,) when we found that our friend and contemporess, (why not, as well as 
‘authoress ?’) Mrs. KinKLAND, had made a ‘curtailed abbreviation, compressing the particu 

lars:’ ‘A sprightly, good-humored, and withal not a little humorous book, well fitted to in 

terest and amuse the present dwellers in Manahatta. The Livinestons, SCHERMERHORNS, 
BLEECKERs, and VANDERSPEIGELS, figure here, and old Dutch customs and feelings are well 
described.’ . . . Messrs. C. S. Francis anD ComfPany have issueda neat and well-illustrated 
volume, entitled ‘A Tour of Duty in California,’ by J. W. Revere, U. 8. N.; edited by Mr. J.N. 
Ba.estier, New-York. The work was written before the gold fever broke out, and left with 
the editor for revision and publication, the time for which latter could not have been better 
chosen. The author gives us a good account of the voyage around Cape Horn, and clear des- 
criptions of Lower California, the Gulf and Pacific Coasts, and of the principal events connect- 
ed with the conquest of the Californias. He seems to have acquired a thorough knowledge of 
the people, the Indians, etc; while his sketches of scenery, involving accounts of the climate 
and productions, quicksilver and gold mines, etc., of which there are many, are from the 
author’s own pencil, taken on the spot, and may be relied upon as authentic. We commend 
the volume to our readers as one which, both as regards entertainment and instruction, will 
well repay perusal. . . . Messrs. BELKNAP AND HAMMERSLEY, Hartford, (Conn.,) have pub- 
lished a corpulent volume by Prof. Frost, of Philadelphia, entitled ‘ The Book of the Army.’ It 
is compiled from authentic works, and comprises a general military history of the United 
States, from the Revolution up to the last battle in Mexico. It has a good many ‘cuts,’ and 
three or four to which we should advise the reader to give the ‘dead cut.’ They’re ‘ pooty 
bad” ... THE volume containing ‘ Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress,’ by the eloquent Dr. 
GeorcE B. CHEEvER, published by Mr. Joun Wi1LEy, Broadway, has reached its seventh edition. 
Emphatic praise, requiring no enhancement. The edition now published omits the engravings, 
and is correspondingly cheaper. . . . Harriet MarTIneavu’s new work on‘ Household Edu- 
cation’ is too valuable a one to be lightly passed over. We shallnotice it at length in ournext. 
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Go Subscribers iu Arrears. 


SupscriBers who are in arrears will please take notice that the 
recent change in the proprietorship of this Magazine renders it of 
the utmost importance that all the outstanding claims should be liqui- 
dated as early as possible. The business of dunning is equally un- 
pleasant to all parties, and we trust this notice will make all further 
and more direct application for the small amounts due from each, 


wholly unnecessary. Please remit by mail to 
S. Hveston, 


139 Nassau-st. 


Mr. T. P. WituiaMs is our General Agent to receive the names of Subscribers. 
Editors and others kindly interested in the circulation of this Magazine will oblige 
us by facilitating his designs. 
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